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Foreword 


This  library  manual  is  one  of  several  publications  dealing  with 
library  service  projected  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
with  the  aid  of  the  following  school  library  committee : 

Mary  Louise  Abraham,  Librarian,  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion ;  Clara  Bragg,  Librarian,  State  Teachers  College,  Shippensburg ; 
William  H.  Bristow,  Deputy  Superintendent,  Curriculum  Bureau,  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction;  Mai  Clinedinst,  Librarian,  York  Pub- 
lie  Library;  John  Carr  Duff,  Principal,  Benjamin  Franklin  Junior 
High  School,  Uniontown;  John  L.  Finafrock,  Superintendent,  Franklin 
County  Schools;  Mary  Foster,  Head,  School  Division,  Carnegie  Li- 
brary, Pittsbui'gh;  Helen  A.  Causer,  Director  of  Library  Training, 
State '  Teachers  College,  Millersville ;  Ada  F.  Liveright,  Librarian, 
Board  of  Education,  Philadelphia;  Maud  Minster,-  (Chairman),  Libra- 
rian, Altoona  High  School ;  Phebe  Pomeroy,  Librarian,  Peabody  High 
School,  Pittsburgh ;  Helen  Purcell,  Director,  Elementary  and  Kinder- 
garten Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction ;  M.  Ruth  Sellers, 
Teacher-Librarian,  Lemojoie  High  School ;  W.  S.  Taft,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor, Rural  Service  Division,  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
committee  worked  under  the  general  direction  of  WUliam  H.  Bristow, 
Deputy  Superintendent,  Curriculum  Bureau,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Harrisburg. 

The  manual  is  made  up  of  four  parts  as  foUows :  Part  One,  Mechan- 
ical Preparation  and  Care  of  Books;  Part  Two,  Course  of  Study  in  In- 
struction in  the  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries ;  Part  Three,  Visual  Aids ; 
Part  Four,  Library  Activities. 

Maud  Minster  prepared  Part  One  of  the  manual.  Part  Two  was 
prepared  jointly  by  Maud  Minster  and  Helen  McCracken,  Librarian, 
Westing-house  High  School,  Pittsburgh.  Phebe  Pomeroy,  Peabody 
High  School,  Pittsburgh,  prepared  the  section  on  Bibliography  in 
Part  Two.  Part  Three  was  prepared  by  Ada  Liveright,  Librarian, 
Pedagogical  Library,  Philadelphia,  and  C.  F.  Hoban,  Director  of  Visual 
Education  and  State  Museum,  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Susanna  Young,  Extension  Librarian,  State  Library,  Harrisburg,  as- 
sisted in  preparing  the  material  in  its  final  form.  Part  Four  is  made 
up  of  a  series  of  projects  relative  to  the  effective  use  of  the  library. 
This  section  contains  the  suggestions  made  by  many  teachers  and  was 
prepared  by  Helen  Pui-cell,  Director  of  Elementary  and  Kindergarten 
Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction.    Acknowledgement  for 
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the  material  in  this  section  is  made  to  members  of  the  Round  Table  for 
Supervisors  in  the  Kindergarten  and  First  Eight  Grades  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Education  Association ;  to  John  Carr  Duff,  formerly 
principal  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Junior  High  School,  Uniontown, 
for  the  material  on  clubs ;  and  to  Grace  H.  Patterson,  Librarian,  Butler, 
who  prepared  much  of  the  material  on  Book  Week. 

We  invite  the  suggestions  of  Librarians  and  others  who  use  this  ma- 
terial. These  suggestions  will  form  the  basis  for  future  revisions  of 
the  manual. 

James  N.  Rule 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

February  1,  1932 
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Part  One 


MECHANICAL  PREPARATION  OF  BOOKS 

I 

ACCESSION 

A.    Steps  to  be  taken  in  preparing  a  book  for  the  library  are: 

1.  Check  books  with  the  bill  and  also  with  the  order. 

2.  Open  accordinjo;  to  the  following  directions  for  handling  new 
books :  Place  the  closed  book  on  a  flat  surface,  back  down- 
ward, press  down  the  front,  then  back  covers.  Hold  the  leaves 
first  in  one  hand  and  then  in  the  other,  pressing  down  a  few 
leaves  at  the  front  and  back  alternately  until  all  are  pressed 
down.  Do  this  several  times  with  each  book  until  the  stiffness 
is  taken  out  of  the  back. 

3.  Cut  necessary  pages. 

4.  Stamp  each  book  with  name  of  library  on  at  least  two  definite 
pages:  The  same  two  places  in  each  book.  The  stamp  may 
also  be  placed  on  the  edges  of  the  closed  book  if  desired. 

5.  Enter  book  in  accession  record.  Accession  record  should  in- 
clude author's  name,  subject  fullness  inverted  short  title  (using 
first  word  of  title  always)  publisher,  date,  price,  source,  if  gift 
name. 

II 

CLASSIFICATION 

Classification  is  a  scheme  for  arranging  books  in  a  library  so 
that  those  on  the  same  subject  will  staad  together  on  the 
shelves,  and  those  on  related  subjects  near  each  other. 

A.    How  to  classify: 

1.  Use  the  Dewey  Decimal  system  of  classification. 

2.  Each  book  must  be  assigned  a  classification  number. 

3.  Titles  are  often  misleading.  One  must  make  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  table  of  contents,  introduction  and  parts  of 
the  book  itself  before  assigning  the  classification  number. 

4.  If  the  book  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  be  placed  under 
more  than  one  number,  select  the  number  where  it  will  be  of 
most  use  in  your  library,  where  your  readers  will  be  most  likely 
to  look  for  it. 

5.  For  the  average  school  library,  the  following  divisions  will 
be  sufficient.  If  the  collection  of  books  is  quite  large  secure  a 
copy  of  the  Abridged  Decimal  Classification  from  Library 
Bureau,  380  Broadway,  New  York,  $2.00. 
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Library  Manual 


FIRST  SUMMARY 


0  GENEEAL  WOEKS 

1  PHILOSOPHY 

2  EELIGTON 

3  SOC]OI;OGY 

4  PHILOLOGY 


Classes 

.  -     5  NATUEAL  SCIENCE 

■    6  USEFUL  AETS 

7  FINE  AETS 

8  LITEEATUEE 

9  HISTOEY 


SECOND  SUMMARY 
Divisions 


000  GENEEAL  WOEKS 

010  Bibliography 

020  Libraj'y  economy 

030  General  eneyelopedias 

040  General  collections 

050  General  periodicals 

060  General  societies 

070  Newspapers 

080  Special  libraries.  Polygraphy 

090  B(iok  rarities 

100  PHILOSOPHY 

110  Metaphysics 

120  Special  metaphysical  topics 

130  Mind  and  body 

140  Philosophical  systems 

150  Mental  faculties.  Psycliology 

160  Logic.  Dialectics 

170  Ethics 

180  Ancient  philosophers 

190  Modern  philosophers 

200  EELIGION 

210  Natural  theology 

220  Bible 

230  Doctrinal.    Dogmatics.  Theology 

240  Devotional.  Practical 

250  Homiletic,  pastoral,  parochial 

260  Church.    Institutions.  Work 

270  Eeligious  history 

280  Christian  churches  and  sects 

290  Ethnic.  Non-Christian 

300  SOCIOLOGY 

310  Statistics 

320  Political  science 

330  Political  economy 

340  Law 

350  Administration 

360  Associations  and  institutions 

370  Education 

380  Commerce.  Communication 

390  Customs.    Costumes.  Folklore 

400  PHILOLOGY 

410  Comparative  ■  . 

420  English  \ 

430  German 

440  French         •  • 

450  Italian        •  ■ 

460  Spanish 

470  Latin 

480  Greek 

490  Minor  languages 


500  NATUEAL  SCIENCE 

510  Mathematics 

520  Astronomy 

530  Physics 

540  Chemistry 

550  Geology 

560  Paleontology  ! 

570  Biology 

580  Botany 

590  Zoology 

600  USEFUL  AETS  ' 

610  Medicine 

620  Engin,eering 

630  Agriculture 

640  Domestic  economy 

650  Communication.  Commerce 

660  Chemical  technology 

670  Manufactures 

680  Mechanic  trades 

690  Building 

700  FINE  AETS 

710  Landscape  gardeniiig 

720  Architecture 

730  Sculpture 

740  Drawing.    Decoration.  Design 

750  Painting 

760  Engraving 

770  Photography 

780  Music 

790  Amusement 

800  LITEEATUEE 

810  American 

820  English  ^ 

830  German  . 

840  French 

850  Italian 

860  Spanish 

870  Latin 

880  Greek 

890  Minor  languages 

900  HISTOEY 

910  Geograpliy  and  travels 

920  Biography 

930  Ancient  history 

940  Europe 

950  Asia  '  ' 

960  Africa 

970  North  America 

980  South  America 

990  Oceania  and  polar  regions 


Classificatiox 
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CLASSIFICATION  TABLE  ADAPTED  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 


000  GENEEAL  WORKS 

tilO  Bibliograr'i.V 

020    Library  ecouomy 

030    General  encyclopedias 

050    General  periodicals 

070    Journalism.  Newspapers 

100  PHILOSOPHY 

130    Mind  and  body 

150  Psvcholoary 

170  Ethics 

179  Thrift 

200  EELIGION 

220  Bible 

290  Mythology 

300  SOCIOLOGY 

310    Statistics.  Yearbooks 

320    Government.  Civics 

325    Colonies  and  immigrations 

328  Legislative  bodies.  Parliament- 

ary law 

329  Political  parties 

330  Economics 

333    Natural  resources 
340  Law 

342  United  States  Constitutional  Law 
360    Associations  and  institutions.  Boy 

Scouts.    Girl  Scouts 
370    Education.    General  works 
375    Curriculum  guidance 
380    Commerce.  Commercial  geography 
390    Customs.   Costumes.  Etiquette. 

Women 

398    Folklore.    Legends.  Fables 

400  LANGUAGES 

420  English 

423    English  dictionaries 

430  German 

433    German  dictionaries 

440  French 

443    French  dictionaries 
450  Italian 

453    Italian  dictionaries 
460  Spanish 
463    Spanish  dictionaries 
470  Latin 

473    Latin  dictionaries 
480  Greek 

483    Greek  dictionarieg 

490    Minor  Languages 

(Grammars,  readers,  diction- 
aries in  the  various  languages 
belong  in  this  group.  Trans- 
lations belong  in  the  foreign 
literature  sections  under 
800.) 

500  SCIENCE,  GENERAL  WORKS 
510  Mathematics 

512  Algebra 

513  Geometry 
520  Astronomy 
530  Physics 
540  Chemistry 

550    Geology.    Physical  geography 


5G0  Paleontology 

570  Biologv- 

575  Evolution 

580  Botany 

582    Trees.  Forestry 

590  Zoologj' 

595  Insects 

597  Fishes 

598  Birds 

599  Mammals 

600  USEFUL  ARTS 

607  Vocational  guidance 

608  Inventions 

61 0    Medicine  and  nursing 
613    Personal  Hygiene 
620    Engineering.    Machinery.  Elec- 
tricity 

625  Railroad  engineering 

626  Canal  engineering 

630  Agriculture.    Country  life 

631  Soils 

632  Plant  husbandry.  Pests.  Blights. 

Hindrances 

634  Horticulture.     Fruits.  Forestry 

635  Garden  crops.    Flower  gardens. 

Kitchen  and  market  gardens 

636  Domestic  animals.  Dogs. 

Poultry 

637  Dairy  milk.    Butter.  Cheese 

638  Other  agricultural  industries. 

Bees 

639  Fishing.  Trapping 

640  Home  economics 

641  Food.  Nutrition 

642  Serving.  Table 

643  House  planning 

644  Heat,  light,  ventilation 

645  House  furnishing  and  decoration. 

Carpets 

646  Clothing.     Dressmaking.  Millin.- 

ery.    History  of  costumes 

647  Home  management.    Cost  of  liv- 

ing 

648  Sanitary  precautions.  Laundry. 

Cleaning 

649  Nursing 

650  Communication.    Methods.  OfSce 

equipment 
654    Radio.    Wireless.  Telephones. 
Signals 

656    Railroad  transportation 

660    Cliemical  technology 

670  Manufactures 

680    Manual  training.  Shopwork. 

Toy  making 
690    Building  trades 
700  FINE  ARTS 
710    Landscape  gardening 
720  Architecture 
730  Sculpture 

740    Drawing.     Decoration.  Design 
750  Painting 
770  Photography 
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Classification  Table  Adapted  for  High  School  Libraries — Concluded 


780    Music.     History   of  music.  In- 
struments 

790    Amusements.     Sports.  Circus 
Camping 

792    Theater.    Movies  and  sound 

pictures 
800  LITEEATUEE 

807  Study  and  teacliing 

808  Composition  and  Ehetoric 
808.5    Debating.    Public  speaking 
808.8    Collections  of  prose  and  poetry 

in  one  volume.  Quotations 
810    American  literature.   History  and 
criticism  of  poetry,  plays,  prose 

820  English  literature.     History  and 

criticism  of  poetry,  plays, 
prose 

821  English  and  American  poetry 
821.08    Poetry  collections 

822  English  and  American  drama 
822.3    Shakespeare's    plays    and  ma- 
terial about  his  works.  Eliza- 
bethan theater 

824  English  and  American  essays 

825  Speeches  and  orations 

826  Letters 

830    German  language  and  literature 
840    French  language  and  literature 
850    Italian  language  and  literature 
860    Spanish  language  and  literature 
870    Latin  language  and  literature 
880    Greek  language  and  literature 
890    Literature  of  minor  languages 
900  HISTOEY  IN  GENEEAL 
910    Geography  and  travel.  Descrip- 
tion of  countries 
912    Atlases.  Maps 
914    Travel.  Europe 


915  Travel.  Asia 

916  Travel.  Africa 

917  Tra.vel.    North  America.  Central 

America 
917.3    Travel.    United  States 

918  Travel.   South  America  and 

Panama 

919  Travel.       Oceania     and  Polar 

regions.    Australia.  Philip- 
pines.   Hawaii.    Arctic  regions 

920  Biography  collective 

921  Biography — Individual 
930    Ancient  history 

940    Modern  history.     General  Euro- 
pean. Medieval 
942  England 
970    North  America 
970.1    North  American  Indians 

973  History  of  the  United  States 

973.1  Discovery  and  exploration 

973.2  Colonial 'period 

973.3  Eevolution 

973.4  Constitutional  period 

973.5  War  of  1812 

973.6  War  with  Mexico 

973.7  Civil  War 

973.8  Eeeonstruction 

973.9  Twentieth  century 

974  New  England  states 
974.8  Pennsylvania 

975  Southeastern  states 

976  South  Central  or  Gulf 

977  North  Central  or  lake 

978  Western  or  mountain 

979  Pacific 

980  South  American 

990    Oceania.   Polar  regions.  Hawaii. 
Philippines.    Australia,  etc. 


B,    Marking  books 

1.  Write  tiie  classification  number  in  two  different  places  in  the 
book.  The  places  usually  chosen  are  the  back  of  the  title  page 
and  below  the  printing  on  some  other  page  between  one  and 
fifty.   Use  the  same  pages  in  every  book. 

2.  If  a  book  is  returned  without  a  cover,  the  number  can  be  found 
on  the  back  of  the  title  page.  If  the  title  page  and  cover  are 
both  gone,  the  niunber  can  still  be  found  on  another  page. 

3.  Write  the  classification  number  on  the  back  of  the  book,  in  the 
same  relative  position  on  each  book — possibly  one  or  two  inches 
from  the  bottom. 

4.  Waterproof  ink  should  be  used  for  light  colored  bindings  and 
white  ink  for  dark  bindings.  Shellac  is  usually  added  for 
durability. 

5.  Another  method  is  to  use  an  electric  stylus  and  gold  leaf  (or 
white  or  black  ink.)  This  is  the  most  satisfactory  method  and 
not  expensive. 


Arrangement 
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6.  There  may  be  circumstances  in  which  the  use  of  labels  is  ad- 
visable. If  space  is  cleared  by  alcohol,  and  heavy  glue  used, 
paper  labels  will  stay  on  well. 

C.  Biography 

Individual  biography  may  be  marked  (921)  (92)  or  (B).  920 
is  used  for  collective  biography. 

If  desired,  the  first  letter  of  the  surname  of  the  person  written 
about  may  be  placed  under  the  classification  number  to  aid  in 
shelving.     Thtis,  the  book — Abraham  Lincoln — The  Prairie 

B 
or  L 


Years,  by  Carl  Sandburg  will  be   marked   921  |  92 

L  I  or  L 


The  L  means  the  book  is  written  about  Lincoln  and  will  be 
placed  with  other  books  written  about  persons  whose  surname 
begins  Avith  L. 

D.  Fiction 

Books  of  fiction  need  no  mark  on  the  back.  For  uniformity 
and  easy  shelving  they  may  be  marked  (F)  for  fiction  and  have 
the  initial  of  the  surname  of  the  author  under  the  (F).  Or 
they  may  be  marked  only  with  the  letter  representing  the  sur- 
name of  the  author. 

Ill 

ARRANGEMENT 

A.  Biography 

Books  of  biography  are  arranged  on  the  shelves  alphabetically 
by  the  name  of  the  person  written  about. 

B.  Fiction 

Books  of  fiction  are  arranged  on  the  shelves  alphabetically  by 
the  name  of  the  author ;  then  by  title. 

C.  Other  books 

1.  The  numbered  books  are  arranged  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est number. 

2.  All  books  are  arranged  on  the  shelves  from  left  to  right  and 
top  to  bottom  of  each  book  case  or  section  of  shelving. 

D.  Cutter  Author  Numbers 

1.  Since  the  books  in  the  various  classes  stand  on  the  shelves  in 
the  alphabetical  order  of  the  names  of  the  authors,  some  librari- 
ans add  an  author  or  book  number — placing  this  under  the 
DeAvey  classification  number.  The  author  number  is  made  up 
of  the  first  letter  or  letters  of  the  author's  name  and  certain 
figures,  which  are  taken  from  a  printed  set  worked  out  by  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Cutter  and  called  Cutter  Author  Name  Two  Figure 
Table.    Library  Bureau. 

2.  This  distinguishes  an  individual  book  from  all  other  books  hav- 
ing the  same  classification  number.  The  arrangement  is  just 
alphabetical  by  the  letter,  and  then  in  the  numeric  order  of  the 
numbers  following  the  letters.   Books  are  shelved  according  to 
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A. 


book  numbers.  Many  libraries  have  found  that  they  can  satis- 
factorily arrange  books  on  shelves  alphabetically  by  author. 
3.  Just  the  initial  of  the  surname  of  the  author  may  be  added 
under  the  classification  number  if  desired.  Thus  R973  will  be 
placed  with  other  books  marked  973 — United  States  History. 
The  R  will  place  it  with  other  boolvs  written  by  authors  whose 
name  begins  with  the  same  letter. 

IV 

SHELF  LIST 

The  shelf  list  is  a  card  list  of  the  books  in  the  order  in  which 
they  stand  on  the  shelves.   It  shows  what  books  the  library  has 
in  each  class  and  the  number  of  them. 
Steps  to  be  taken  in  making  shelf  list  card: 

1.  Make  one  card  for  each  title. 

2.  AVrite  the  call  number  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner. 

3.  Write  the  name  of  the  author  on  the  first  line  beginning  at  the 
first  indention — the  surname  then  a  comma  and  the  forenames. 
If  a  book  is  by  two  authors,  the  names  of  both  should  be  given. 

4.  Give  the  title  briefly  on  the  second  line,  second  indention. 

5.  The  copy  numbers  are  placed  on  the  third  line — first  indention. 
If  an  accession  number  is  used,  it  should  be  given  also. 

6.  List  number  of  volumes  if  more  than  one. 

7.  List  number  of  copies  if  more  than  one. 


540 


Slos^on.  Edwin  Emery 


Creative  chsTriistry. 


2710 
4679 


Shelf  list  for  individual  biography. 

1.  Since  i-idividual  biography  is  arranged  by  the  person  written 
about,  it  is  necessary  that  the  name  of  that  person  appears  on 
the  first  line  in  order  that  the  cards  will  be  in  the  same  order 
as  the  books  on  the  shelves. 


B. 

Lincoln,  Abraham 

7250 
7251 

Sand 

c.l 
c.2 

burg,  Carl 

Abo  Lincoln  grows  up 

Shelf  List 
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C.  Filing  shelf  list  cards. 

File  shelf  list  cards  according  to  the  classification  number. 

1.  Arrange  cards  by  classes,  100—200—300—400—500—600^ 
700— 800— 900— Biography— Fiction. 

2.  Arrange  cards  in  each  class  consecutively — 910 — 912 — 914 — 
915—918—930—940—973—973.1—973.7—971—980. 

3.  Then  arrange  by  author 

973    •  973  973         973      973  973 

Allen   Bancroft   Bassett   Bead    Chaney  Eggleson 

4.  In  case  of  more  than  one  book  by  the  same  author  arrange  al- 
phabetically by  title. 

Burroughs,  John  Burroughs,  John 

Birds  and  Bees      .  Squirrels  and  Other  Fur  Bearers 

590                       "  590 

The  title  Birds  and  Bees  will  come  before  the  title  Squirrels 

and  Other  Fur  Bearers.  .  ■ 

5.  Biography  shelf  list  cards  are  filed  alphabetically  by  person 
written  about. 

D.  Uses  for  the  shelf  list. 

1.  A  guide  for  classification.  It  aids  in  securing  imiformity  and 
consistency.  It  is  easy  to  classify  a  book — 973  U.  S.  History 
and  the  touowmg  month  a  similar  book  973.2  U.  S.  History — 
colonial  period.  By  consulting  the  shelf  list  the  collection 
may  be  kept  harmonious. 

2.  As  an  inventory  record.  It  is  customary  for  school  librarians 
to  take  inventory  once  a  year.   The  shelf  list  being  arranged  in 

•  the  same  order  as  the  books  on  the  shelves,  serves  as  a  complete 
list  for  checking. 

3.  A  guide  in  building  up  a  well  balanced  library.  When  making 
additions  to  the  library,  the  librarian  can,  from  the  shelf  list, 
survey  the  whole  collection  of  books,  get  an  idea  of  the  number 
in  each  class,  see  the  weakness  and  strength  of  certain  subjects 
and  make  additions  intelligently. 

4.  Subject  bibliographies.  In  case  the  librarian  wishes  to  print  a 
list  of  books  in  any  one  class  or  subdivision  of  a  class  the  shelf 
list  furnishes  such  material. 

5.  Shelf  list  as  substitute  for  accession  book.  AVhen  the  shelf  list 
is  combined  with  the  accession  record,  do  not  use  a  Library  of 
Congress  card  but  a  regular  catalogue  card  in  this  form : 
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call  no.    Author's  name  in  full 
Title  (short) 

c.l  pub.  price  date  added  history  date  withdrawn 


Alco 

fct ,  Louisa  May 

C.l  Li 
c.2  •• 

c.3  Bu: 

;tle- 
't 

Little  woiaen 

3eacon  Hill    |2.00  1/6/27  lost  2/4/28 
School  ed.          .85  2/3/28 

.50  4/6/29  burned  2/6/30 

The  shelf  list  in  this  form  gives  the  history  of  all  copies,  also 
serves  as  an  accurate  buying  list  and  from  its  information  the 
number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  readily  obtainable.  The 
record  gives  the  history  of  each  volume,  whether  it  is 

still  in  the  library 

lost  from  shelves 

burned  for  disease 

worn  out  .  ,  . 

lost  and  paid  for 

withdrawn  ,  . 

etc. 

This  form  of  record  saves  the  clerical  work  of  an  accession 
book,  and  is  more  convenient  because  arranged  as  the  books  on 
the  shelves.  If  desired  a  cataloguing  record  may  be  kept  in 
this  manner. 

Book  record 

1931  000  100  200.  300  400  500  600  700  800  900  Fiction  T. 

Books 

added 

Books 

withdrawn  • 

E.    Accession  book. 

1.  Some  school  libraries  use  an  accession  book,  which  can  be  pur- 
chased from  a  library  supply  house. 

2.  The  spaces  of  the  aeees.sion  book  are  numbered  consecutively 
and  the  book  entered  is  given  the  number  of  that  space.  This 
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gives  the  record  of  each  book  in  the  library — date  accessioned, 
author,  title,  publishers,  copyright  and  publisher's  date,  vol- 
umes, price  and  source. 

3.  If  the  accession  book  is  used,  this  number  is  entered  in  place  of 
the  copy  number  on  the  shelf  list  card  and  book. 

Y 

CHARGING  SYSTEM 

A.    Book  pocket. 

1.  Have  the  name  of  the  library  printed  on  the  book  pocket.  (If 
the  library  uses  a  book  plate,  there  is  no  necessity  to  print  the 
pocket). 

2.  Never  print  rules  on  pockets.    Kules  are  subject  to  change. 

3.  On  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  pocket  place  the  call  num- 
ber (the  number  which  is  on  the  back  of  the  book). 

4.  On  the  upper  right  hand  place  the  copy  number  or  accession 
number. 

5.  The  most  convenient  place  to  paste  the  pocket  is  on  the  inside 
of  the  back  cover  of  the  book.  Some  libraries  use  the  front  cover. 


:>72 

H 


or 

1722 


Narae  of  Library 


Rules  for  the  use  of  books  and  the 
reading  room  are  posted  in  the 
Library. 


B.    Date  slip. 

1.  On  the  page  opposite  the  book  pocket  paste  the  date  due  slip  if 
one  is  used.  The  date  due  slip  if  used  should  be  on  the  book, 
not  on  the  cover,  as  stamping  repeatedly  on  the  cover  will 
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weaken  the  hinge.  A  combination  pocket  and  date  due  slip  is  a 
possible  snbstitnte  as  a  time  saver  and  answers  equally  well  in 
most  cases. 

DATE  DUE 


C.    Book  card. 

1.  Type  or  write  the  following  on  the  book  card : 

Call  number 

Author 

Title 

Copy  or  accession  number 

2.  Place  this  book  card  in  the  book  pocket  which  is  pasted  inside 
the  front  book  cover  (Book  card  Style  #  1) 


Charging  System 
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TITLE  804  Erskin— Delight  of  great  books  c.l  or  3710 


Home 

Date 

Wame 

Address 

room 

Book  card— Style  #  2 


Riis 


AUTHOR 

Making  of  an  American 

TITLE 

B. 

1462 

or  c.2 

DATE  DUE 


BORROWER'S  NAME 


.  3.  If  book  card  Style  1  is  used  the  library  has  complete  informa- 
tion for  mailing  post  cards  to  the  home  or  sending  to  the  home 
room  for  overdue  books.    The  student  fills  out  this  card. 

4.  The  simplified  Newarlv  charging  system  is  recommended.  Wlien 
a  borrower  wishes  a  book  he  fills  out  the  book  card,  leaves  this 
card  at  the  desk  and  has  the  date  due  stamped  on  the  date  slip. 
Tw'O  weeks  is  the  usual  period  allowed  for  a  book  to  be  out. 

5.  This  card  is  filed  at  the  desk  under  the  same  date  as  is  stamped 
in  the  book. 

6.  To  discharge  the  book,  the  date  slip  is  consulted  to  find  out 
when  the  book  is  due.  The  book  card  is  located  under  the  same 
date  and  replaced  in  the  book. 
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VI 

THE  CARD  CATALOGUE 
The  card  catalogue  is  an  index  to  the  materials  in  the  library. 

A.    The  card. 

AutJior 

In  cataloging,  the  author  card  is  the  first  .card  to  be  made.  This  card 
contains  the  call  number,  author,  title,  publisher  and  date  and  any 
other  information  that  is  considered  necessary.  On  the  back  of  the 
author  card  indicate  all  other  cards  made  for  this  book.  This  is  called 
tracing.    See  explanation  "Tracing"  on  page  24. 

The  call  number  (Dewey  number  and  author  initial  or  number)  is 
written  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner.  The  name  of  the  author  is  on 
the  first  line,  first  indention.  The  surname,  then  a  comma  followed 
by  the  given  name  in  full.  The  title,  as  given  on  the  title  page,  is  on 
the  second  line,  second  indention.  If  more  than  one  line  is  needed  for 
the  title,  begin  succeeding  lines  at  the  first  indention.  Capitalize  only 
the  first  word  of  each  title,  and  proper  names. 

Following  the  title,  write  the  publisher  and  date.  List  the  number 
of  volumes  if  more  than  one. 


Author  card 


330 

Bogc 

rt,  Ernest  Ludlow  l 

193C 

Economic  history  of  the  American  pconlc. 

• 

Contents 

For  books  containing  several  works  by  the  same  author,  collections 
of  plays,  collections  of  stories  or  works  by  several  authors,  list  the  con- 
tents in  paragraph  form,  following  the  order  of  the  book.  Leave  one 
line  blank  before  beginning  contents.    Start  at  second  indention. 


Author  card  Avith  contents. 


920 

Brad 

'ord,  Gamaliel 

Mrs, 
Th@o 
Jeff' 
Mrs. 

Wives.     cl925,  j 

Contents,-  Confession  of  a  biographer;  j 
Abraham  Lincoln;  Mrs,  Benedict  Arnold; 
loaia  Burr;  Mrs,  James  todison;  Mrs. 
irson  Davis;  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Butler; 
James  Gillespie  Blaine. 

Card  Catalogue 
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Joint  authors 

If  there  are  two  authors,  both  names  should  be  given. 
If  more  than  two  authors,  the  first  one  should  be  given  followed  by 
"and  others." 

Joint  aiithor  card. 


808.8 

Sanf 

3rd,  Anne  and  Schauffler,  H. 

The  nagic  of  books,  1929. 

An  added  entry  may  be  made  for  the  joint  author. 
Added  entry-joint  author  card. 


80S. 8 

Schai 

Lffler,  riobert  Haven,  and 

Sanford,  Anne 

The  magic  of  books.  1929 

Title 

Make  title  cards  for  all  books  of  fiction,  and  for  books  of  non-fiction 
with  outstanding  titles. 

Example — Unnecessary  title.    "Poetical  works"  by  Longfellow. 
Necessary  title.    "Rhymes  of  a  red  cross  man." 

"Write  the  call  number  in  the  usual  place ;  the  title  on  the  first  line, 
second  indention;  the  author  on  the  second  line,  first  indention. 


Title  card — non-fiction. 


153 

The  art  of  thinking 

Dinn( 

)t,  Ernest 

Subject 

On  the  shelves,  a  book  can  be  placed  with  but  one  subject,  even 
though  it  contains  material  on  many  subjects. 

In  the  catalogue,  a  book  may  be  listed  imder  every  subject  on  which 
it  contains  material. 

To  help  the  reader  who  wishes  material  dealing  with  a  special  sub- 
ject, it  is  necessary  to  make  subject  cards  for  all  non-fiction  books. 
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Choice  of  Subject  Reading — Examine  the  book  carefully.  To  do 
this  read  the  title  page,  introduction,  table  of  contents  and  parts  of 
the  book  itself.  As  you  do  this,  list  the  headings  under  which  the  book 
may  be  placed.  Use  the  most  specific  headings  possible.  A  book  on 
butterflies  should  be  placed  under  butterflies  and  not  under  insects. 

Subject  Heading  List — Choose  a  list  of  subject  headings.  The 
American  Library  Association  decided  not  to  reprint  the  A.  L.  A.  list 
but  to  recommend  instead  the  Minnie  E.  Sears  listi  printed  by  the 
Wilson  Company,  the  title  of  which  is;  List  of  Subject  Headings  for 
the  Small  Library  second  edition  1926.  H.  W.  Wilson  $2.75. 

Study  the  introduction  before  attempting  to  use  this  list.  Then 
choose  subjects  which  best  express  the  materials  in  your  book.  In  your 
list,  check  the  forms  chosen  in  order  to^  keep  the  catalogu.e  uniform. 

When  adding  new  subjects  which  are  not  in  the  list,  the  wording  of 
the  headings  in  Readers'  Guide  will  be  helpful. 

Any  heading  added  to  the  catalogue  which  is  not  given  in  the  sub- 
ject heading  list  should  be  added  in  pencil  to  the  list  and  checked  as 
used. 

Use  all  capital  letters  in  typewriting  the "  subject  headings  on  the 
cards,  or  use  a  red  ribbon. 

Subject  Card 


598 

BIRDS 

Sutt 

3n,  Georgo  Hiksch 
Birds- of  Pennsylvania.  1928. 

The  subject  heading  is  on  the  first  line,  second  indention.  Author 
is  on  the  second  line,  first  indention.  The  rest  of  the  card  is  an  exact 
copy  of  the  aiithor  card. 

Analytics 

In  order  to  make  available  all  the  material  in  the  library,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  many  cards  that  represent  only  parts  of  books, — certain 
pages  or  chapters. 

Subject  analytics 

This  card  is  similar  to  the  subject  card  with  the  paging  given. 


Author  Card 


948.1 

Keai 

y,  Charles  Francois 

Norway  and  the  Norwegians.  1892. 

Card  Catalogue 
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Author  Analytic 


948.1 

Tend; 

ill ,  Eva 

(In  ] 
189i 

Wild  flov;ers  of  Norway. 

[eary,  C.  F.  Norway  and  the  Norwegians. 
!.     p.  374-394) 

Subject  Analytic 


948.1 

BOTAICY  "  IIOHTAY 

Tend 

(In 

18= 

all,  3va 

T.ild  flowers  of  Norway. 

Keary,  C.  F.  Norway  and  the  Norv;egians. 
2.     p.  374-394) 

Title  Analytic  cards  are  made  for  well  known  titles  whicli  are 
I'idden.    Collections  of  plays,  or  short  stories. 

Author  Analytic  cards  are  made  for  authors  whose  names  are 
hidden  in  various  collections.  These  are  not  as  necessary  as  title  or 
subject  analytics  but  are  useful  in  special  cases  in  which  it  is  desn-able 
to  show  all  the  material  that  the  library  has  by  certain  authors. 

B.    Types  of  books 

Series 

A  series  is  a  name  under  which  a  number  of  books  is  published,  each 
i  having  its  separate  title.  THE  PAGEANT  OF  AMERICA— AMER- 
ICAN STATESMEN— EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY  are  examples.  If 
series  is  of  importance,  list  it  on  the  catalogue  card  after  the  date  or 
number  of  volumes  is  given.  The  series  card  contains  the  name  of  the 
series  on  the  first  line,  author  indention,  followed  by  the  editor.  If 
more  than  one  line  is  required,  use  the  second  indention. 


Series  Card 


Page 

ant  of  America:  ed.  by  Ralph  Henry  Gabriel 

973 
973 

V.l 
V.2 

Wissler,  Clark-Skinner.    Adventures  in 
the  wilderness.  cl929. 

Gabriel,  Ralph  Henry.     Lure  of  the  frontier 
C1929. 
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Anonymous 

A  book  publislied  with  the  author  unknown,  catalogue  under  the  title. 
Anonymous  classics 

Anonymous  classics  such  as, — The  Cid,  Beowulf,  Arabian  Nights, 
Mother  Goose,  Nibelungenlied,  Domesday  Book,  The  S'ong  of  Roland 
and  many  others  are  catalogued  by  using  the  name  as  the  author 
heading. 

Anonymous  classics 


829 

Beoi 

nilf  j 

Beowulf,  an  Anglo-Saxon  epic  poem;  transA 
from  the  Heyne-Socin  text  by  J.  t.  Hall. 
1901. 

Sacred 

The  Bible  or  any  part  of  it  is  entered  under  the  word  Bible.  The 
Koran  is  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Fiction 

Author  and  title  cards  are  all  that  are  needed.  Some  libraries  use 
L.  C.  cards  for  non-fiction  and  the  typewritten  card  for  fiction. 


Lielcj 

Ind.  Margaret 

The  iron  woman. 

F 

The  iron  T;on;an. 

Dela 

nd,  Margaret 

Annuals.  Yearbooks 

For  books  such  as  the  World  Almanac  and  Who's  Who,  make  one 
card  and  list  the  years  which  the  library  has. 


310 

'i«orld  almanac 

Library  has  1928  -  29  -  30 

Place  the  title  on  the  top  line  second  indention. 


Card  Catalogue 
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C.    Other  cards 

Illitstrator — Editor — Translator 

If  an  editor,  translator  or  illustrator  is  important  an  additional  card 
is  made  under  the  name 


398 

V.'yeth,  Newell  Converse,  illus. 

Lani 
Conv 

;r,  Sidney 

The  boy's  King  Arthiir;  il.  by  Newell 
;rse  VJyeth. 

Periodical 

Catalogue  bound  periodicals.  Place  the  title  on  the  first  line  second 
indention.    List  the  volumes  in  the  library. 


1 

Current  History     New  York 

Tiae  pub.  CO. 
Library  has  vols.  

Cross  Reference 

Information  on  many  topics  may  be  listed  under  two  or  more  sub- 
jects. In  such  cases,  cross  reference  cards  are  used  to  direct  the  reader 
to  the  subject  under  which  the  material  can  be  located. 

Cross  reference  cards  are  of  two  kinds — (see)  and  (see  also). 

The  (see)  card  refers  from  a  subject  not  used  to  one  used. 

The  (see  also)  card  refers  to  a  subject  or  to  subjects  under  which 
additional  material  is  listed. 


Subject  reference  card 


HENS,  see 

POUI 

TEY 

INVENTIONS,        see  also 

PATI 

NTS 
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Name  reference  card 


Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorne,  see 

Twai 

n,  Mark,  pseud. 

If  a  married  Avoman  has  written  under  her  maiden  name  and  also 
under  her  married  name,  choose  one  form  under  Avhich  to  enter  her 
"vvorlvs.  Refer  from  the  form  not  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
pseudonym  example. 


Fishor,  Mrs,  Dorothy  Canfield  see 

Canf 

leld,  Dorothy 

Tracing 

1.  Definition — 

Tracing  is  the  term  used  to  cover  the  indication  of  entries  made 
for  a  book,  and  refers  to  the  words,  phrases  and  abbreviations  on 
the  back  of  the  main  (author)  card  to  show  the  added  entries. 

2.  Purpose — 

In  order  that  all  cards  for  a  book  may  be  readily  located  in  case 
it  is  desirable  to  remove  them  from  the  catalogue  for  correction 
or  other  purposes. 

3.  Form — 

In  most  cases  the  exact  headings  as  used  on  the  entry  cards  are 
repeated  as  tracings.    Abbreviations  such  as  the  following  are 


Agriculture  -  U.  S. 
Agriculture  -  Economic  aspects 
Tarriff  -  U.  S. 
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used  instead  of  writing  the  name  foi'  added  entry  cards :  editor 
ed, — translator  tr, — illnstrator  il, — joint  author  jt  auth,- — title 
t, — compiler  comp. 

4.  Position^ — - 

Tip  the  author  card  forward  so  that  the  hole  for  the  rod  will  be 
at  the  top.  Select  position  desired  and  have  that  uniform 
throiighout  the  catalogue.  The  upper  left  hand  corner  is  a  posi- 
tion which  is  frequently  used. 

On  the  Library  of  Congress  cards  where  the  added  entries  are  in- 
dicated on  the  face  of  the  card,  the  tracing  is  done  by  placing  a  line 
under  the  first  letter  whether  it  be  the  exact  heading  to  be  used  or  the 
word  title.  In  case  other  headings  are  added  they  may  be  indicated  on 
the  back  of  the  card. 

LiBRAKY  OF  CONGEESS  CaKDS 

Reasons  favoring  use: 

1.  L.  C.  cards  give  the  Dewey  classification  number. 

2.  L.  C.  cards  save  time  and  work. 

3.  L.  C.  cards  make  a  more  uniform  looking  catalogue. 

4.  L.  C.  cards  give  accurate  and  complete  information. 

5.  L.  C.  cards  give  a  unit  card  system  which  has  the  advice  of  ex- 
pert cataloguers. 

6.  L.  C.  cards  last  longer. 

7.  The  public  is  more  accustomed  to  reading  printed  materials. 

8.  All  L.  C.  cards  for  any  one  book  are  alike,  the  author  or  main 
entry  form  being  used.  By  making  the  necessary  additions,  these  cards 
may  be  turned  into  subject,  title,  or  added  entry  cards. 

Library  of  Congress  Cards 


Logie,  Lizzie,  1886- 

Self-espression  in  a  junior  school,  by  L.  Logie  ...  London, 
H.  Milford,  Oxford  university  press,  1928. 

86,  ill  p.  incl.  illus.,  34  pi.  (part  col.)  25J™. 

"This  book  is  a  record  of  lessons  followed  for  many  years  at  Win- 
grove  junior  school."— Foreword. 


1.  Education  of  children  [1.  Children — Education — Occupations  and 
busy  work]    2.  Handicraft.      i.  Title. 

B3ft-178 

Library,  U.S.  Office  of  Education  LB1541.L76 
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Self -express Ion  in  a  junior  school 

Logic,  Lizzie,  1886- 

Self-espression  in  a  junior  school,  by  L.  Logie  ...  London, 
H.  Milford,  Oxford  university  press,  1928. 

86,  ill  p.  incl.  illus.,  34  pi.  (part  col.)  25}"°. 

"This  book  is  a  record  of  lessons  followed  for  many  years  at  Win- 
grove  junior  school." — Foreword. 


1.  Education  of  children.  ,1.  Children— Education— Occupations  and 
busy  work]    2.  Handicraft.       i.  Title. 

E  30-176 

I/ibrary,  U.  S.  Office  of  Ediic.Ttiou  LB1541.L76 


Directions  for  ordering  Library  of  Congress  Catalogue  Cards: 

Write  to  Librarian  of  Congress  for  the  "Handbook  of  Card  Distri- 
bution," price  25  cents.  A  money  order  or  check  made  out  to  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  should  accompany  all  orders.  Ask  also  for  the 
free  booklet  published  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  Card  Division  en- 
titled "L.  C.  Printed  Cards ;  how  to  order  and  use  them." 

Cabinet 

When  planning  a  new  cabinet  for  the  catalogue  allow  space  for 
growth  by  filling  the  drawers  only  half  full. 

Guides 

1.  Definition — 

A  guide  card  has  a  projecting  edge  on  which  is  written  an  au- 
thor's surname,  a  brief  title,  or  a  short  subject  heading.  These 
cards  are  inserted  in  the  catalogue  to  aid  the  reader  in  his  use 
of  the  card  file. 

2.  Location- 
Guide  cards  are  filed  in  front  of  the  first  catalogue  card  having 
the  same  heading. 

3.  Frequency — 

Not  more  than  a  hundred  cards  should  go  unguarded.  Some  ad- 
vise that  guides  be  inserted  about  every  fifty-five  cards.  Every 
important  author  and  subject  should  be  brought  out.  Guides 
should  be  sufficiently  far  apart  to  stand  out  distinctly. 

4.  Style- 
Various  styles  are  available.    Bristol  board  guides  with  the  tab 
protected  by  celluloid  are  very  satisfactory. 

Many  librarians  write  their  guide  cards.  Printed  guides  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  library  supply  houses  in  sets  to  meet  varying  needs. 


Filing  Rules 
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There  are  sets  plauned  for  libraries  up  to  3,000  volumes  and  for  those 
having  10,000  to  15,000  volumes.  Sets  are  also  made  up  for  special 
kinds  of  libraries — among  these  is  a  set  for  school  library  catalogues. 


Sample 


J 


Advertising 


-jt\  *w  rvL___  ,1AL 


S,)ielj  List 

The  class  numbers  are  written  on  the  guides  for  the  shelf  list. 


Sample 


810  toerican  Literature 


V 


Printed  guides  for  the  shelf  list  may  be  bought  in  sets  from  library 
supply  houses. 

VII 

FILING  RULES 

1.  File  according  to  the  first  letter  on  the  first  line,  other  than  an 
article. 

2.  Nothing  comes  before  something.    (J.  Smith  before  John  Smith). 

3.  Alphabet,  vpord  by  word,  not  letter  by  letter.   Consider  all  of  the 
first  words  before  you  consider  the  second. 

.4.  Place  together  all  personal  entries.   File  always  according  to  the 
rule  of  first  author,  second  subject,  third  title. 

5.  Put  (town)  before  (county)  of  the  same  name,  as  simple  word 

comes  before  compound. 

Order : — Person,  town,  county ;  then  family  in  with  titles.  Chris- 
tian names  used  alone  first  arranged  by  country  alphabetically 
when  the  same  word  as  a  surname. 
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6.  Arrange  ahhreviations  such  as  M',  Mc,  MacKenzie  as  if  they  were 
written  in  full. 

Oberon,  0 'Brian,  0 'Casey,  etc.,  are  arranged  as  if  each  were  one 
word,  and  the  Of  for  which  0'  stands  will  not  be  considered,  be- 
cause it  has  been  so  long  lost,  and  because  there  is  but  one  form 

there  is  no  confusion  of  spelling. 

7.  Arrange  different  classes  of  dignity  in  order  of  precedence :  See 
Mr.  Cutter's  rule.  John,  St.;  John  III  Pope;  (the  rest  in  one 
alphabet — John  Emperor  of  Holy  Roman  Empire ;  John  King  of 
England;  John  King  of  Portugal;  John,  Duke  of  Saxony;  John, 
George ;  John  Street. 

8.  When  surnames  and  forenames  are  the  same  arrange  chronologi- 
cally i.  e.  add  dates  of  birth  and  death. 

When  there  are  two  or  more  spellings  of  a  name,  both  quite  usual, 
and  the  change  at  the  end  of  a  word,  as  Clarke,  Clark,  etc.,  it  is 
better  to  arrange  all  in  one  alphabet  and  make  reference  from  one 
form  to  the  other.    This  is  for  a  card  catalogue. 

9.  Treat  the  name  of  a  place  used  as  part  of  a  personal  signature  as  a 
name,  not  a  place.  Albany,  Andrew;  Albany,  John,  Earl  of;  Al- 
bany, Wm.  Bishop  of;  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Albany  depot. 

10.  Disregard^  apostrophe,  and  arrange  possessives  and  plurals  to- 
gether : — Girl  who  ran  away,  Girls  and  boys,  Girl 's  book  of  games, 
etc. 

11.  When  words  have  prefixes  which  would  not  be  separated  under 
any  circumstances  they  are  arranged  as  one  name: — -LaFayette, 
J. ;  LaFayette,  W. ;  LaMotte,  etc. 

12.  Arrange  compound  names  in  with  the  title  entries : — Leconte,  Jos- 
eph ;  Leconte  de  Thome,  Charles ;  Leconte  Resbecq,  Arnoud ;  Le- 
Contel,  Jean. 

13.  Compound  names  of  places  are  treated  as  separate  words,  as- 
East,  J.  E. ;  East  Dakota. 

14.  Consider  hyphenated,  words  as  separate  words,  as: — Bookkeeping; 
Book-maker;  Book-shelves;  Bookman;  Books  and  reading;  Book- 
sellers. 

15.  Consider  contractions  as  one  word  and  use  in  alphabeting  only  the 
part  given :   Who  killed  Cock  Robin  ?   Who 'd  be  King  ?   Who  '11 

be  the  next?  Who's  going?  Whose  is  this? 

16.  Alphabet  Miss,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Dr.,  as  if  they  were  written  out.  1 — Dr. 
Allen,  2 — Doctrine,  3 — Documents  in  the  case. 

17.  Arrange  incomplete  words  by  the  letters  that  are  there.  If  just 
signs,  put  simpler  first,  arrange  by  order  of  complexity. .  .be- 
fore*** Pen,  pseud.  2— Pen  portraits,  3 — Pen***,  A.  R.,  4 — 
Pending  action,  5 — Pendleton,  — Pen. . .  1. 
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18.  Arrange  numerals  as  if  they  were  written  out  in  the  language  of 
the  title,  but  make  an  exception  if  there  are  both  original  and 
translation,  to  place  both  together,  under  original,  with  transla- 
tion following,  or  in  an  American  library,  with  translation  first. 

(1)  5  chats  noirs — (cinq  chats  noirs)  ; 

(2)  100  deutscher  manner  (einhundert  deutsehe  manner). 

(3)  1876,  a  tale. 

(4)  93  (French  title) 

19.  Arrange  author,  joint  author,  compiler,  translator,  editor,  etc. 
without  regard  to  the  abbreviations  (jt.  auth.,  comp.,  trans.,  ed., 
etc.)  beyond  the  author's  name  and  title  (i.  e.  Disregard  the  ab- 
breviations and  alphabet  by  the  rest  of  the  card  as  usual).  Ar- 
range primary  and  secondary  cards  together  in  one  alphabet. 

Put  city  and  state  as  authors  and  subjects,  and  then  titles  in  one 
alphabet  afterwards. 

"Washington,  George 
Washington  (City)  :  Description. 
Washington  (City)  :  History. 
4         Washing-ton  city  club. 

Washington  city  guard. 
Washington  (State)   :  Commerce. 
Washington  (State)   :  Governor. 
Washington  (State)   :  Board  of  Health. 
Washington  (State)   :  Department  of  Health. 
Washington  (State)    :  History. 
Washington  (State)  library  coinmission. 
Washington  academy. 
Washington  benevolent  society. 
Washington  family. 
Washington  oak. 

20.  Place  any  of  above  headings  used  as  subject  directly  after  that 
heading  as  author. 

21.  File  state  departments  or  bureaus  by  name  of  state  then  by  im- 
portant word,  to  bring  similar  material  together.  Underline  in- 
itial of  word  under  which  it  is  filed. 

We  and  our  neiglibors. 
We'll  follow  after. 
Well  enough. 
West,  Benjamin. 
West  and  East. 
West-bound  express. 
West-Cornwell  (County). 
West  end  club. 
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West  Haven  :  History,  (title) 
West  Haven  :  Police  dept.  ( author) 
West  Haven  :  journal  (title) 
West  New  Haven  Transit  Co.  ' 
Westliaven,  Edward,  duke  of 
Westmoreland  (Author;  county) 
West's  experiment.  ■'  ■ 

Westward  Ho ! 
W.  .  .t,  V.  T. 

Alphabeting  rules  abbreviated  from  Cutter.  Prepared  by  Josephine 
Adams  Rathbone  for  Pratt  Institute  School  of  Library  Science. 

■      .      ■      VIII       .....     .  •  . 

INVENTORY 

At  the  close  of  the  school  term  inventory  should  be  taken.  When  go- 
ing into  a  new  library,  a  librarian  should  take  inventory. 

A.    Method.  ^ 

1.  •  After  the  books  have  been  called  in,  see  that  they  are  arranged  in 

the  correct  order  on  the  shelves. 

2.  The  shelf  list,  which  is  arranged  in  the  same  order  as  the  books 
on  the  shelves,  should  be  taken  to  the  shelves  and  checked  with 
the  books.  Stand  on  ends,  cards  for  any  books  which  are  not  on 
the  shelves.  Consult  list  of  books  at  the  bindery,  those  out  on 
summer  loans,  etc.  After  all  means  of  locating  missing  books 
have  been  used,  mark  the  cards  which  are  standing  on  end.  If 
the  book  has  been  permanently  withdrawn,  mark  it  in  ink,  other- 
wise make  the  note  in  pencil  so  it  may  be  erased,  should  book  be 
located. 

3.  Clipping  material,  Picture  file,  Information  file,  etc.  should  be 
carefully  estimated. 

4.  During  the  term,  when  the  cards  for  new  books  are  filed  in  the 
shelf  list,  a  record  of  the  number  added  in  each  case  can  be  kept 
on  a  card  following  the  guide  for  each  division. 


Additions  1931  -  1932 

900      ma.  rtii  rm  m-i  tm  mo.  mi.  mi 
mi  mi  mi  mj.  mj.  m^  mi  mi  m^  mj. 
mi  Urii  mj.  mj.  mj.  ii 


5.  Some  form  of  an  annual  inventory  record,  sheet  should  be  worked 
out.  ■  -  .v.. 
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,  6.  After  the  inventory  has  been  taken,  the  inventory  record  should 
be  filled  out. 

The  following  is  a  simplified  inventory  form: 

Annual  Inventory  Sheet 

Name  of  school   Date  


Books 

Number  m 
hand  at 
close  of 
preceding  year 

Additions 
during 
term 

Removed  from 
library:  Lost- 



Total 
on  hand 

OOO  General  Works 

100  Philosophy 

200  Religion 

300  Sociology 

40O  Languages 

500  Science 

600  Useful  Arts 

TOO  Tine  Arts 

80O  Literature 

900  History 

Biography 

Pietion 

Total 

Estimate  of 


Visual  material 
Pamphlets  etc. 

B.  Replacement 

Following  inventory  a  replacement  order  should  be  sent  for  lost 
and  worn  out  books. 

Order  books  in  strong  reinforced  bindings  when  they  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

C.  Rebinding 

At  least  once  or  twice  a  year  books  needing  to  be  rebound  should 
be  sent  to  the  bindery. 

IX 

ORDERING 

A.  Books 

1.  The  Standard  Catalogue  for  High  S'chool  Libraries  published  by 
the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company  is  a  splendid  list  to  guide  librarians 
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in  buying  books.  This  catalogue  contains  the  Dewey  classification 
number  and  will  contain  the  Library  of  Congress  number  in  a  new 
forthcoming  edition  1932. 

Library  of  Congress  numbers  are  supplied  by  the  Wilson  Com- 
pany at  present  in  a  separate  pamphlet. 

2.  Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  hand  to  the  librarian,  at  any 
time,  titles  of  books  which  will  be  helpful  in  their  work.  The 
librarian  should  file  these  wants  under—BOOKS  FOR  FIRST 
PURCHASE.  The  librarian  should  constantly  note  subjects  on 
which  the  library  cannot  furnish  material  and  file  these  for  first 
purchase. 

'   3.  The  librarian  should  submit  the  book  orders  to  the  appropriate 

officer  who  if  he  approves,  will  have  the  order  sent  in  the  estab- 
lished manner. 

4.  Most  librarians  prefer  to  order  from  a  jobber  and  thus  have  but 
one  account. 

B.  Magazines 

1.  Most  librarians  prefer  to  order  magazines  through  an  agency, 
rather  than  to  deal  with  each  publishing  house  separately. 

2.  The  number  of  magazines  should  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
budget.    Reports  show  that  school  libraries  are  subscribing  to 

'  from  ten  to  fifty  magazines,  with  forty  as  a  popular  number. 

3.  Especially  where  school  libraries  do  not  have  access  to  large  pub- 
lic libraries,  it  is  advisable  to  have  magazines  bound.  The  number 
to  depend  upon  the  budget. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  USE  OF  BOOKS  AND  LIBRARIES 

SCHEDULE  OF  LIBRARY  LESSONS  FOR  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH 

SCHOOLS 

The  plan  which  will  be  used  in  giving  the  program  of  library  instruc- 
tion will  vary  with  different  types  of  schools,  and  with  the  conditions  ex- 
isting in  these  schools.  A  minimum  suggested  schedule  of  library  lessons 
for  Grades  7-12  is  indicated  in  the  following  table : 


Minimum  schedide  of  library  lessons,  junior  and  senior  high  school 


Units 

Grade 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12* 

Parts  of  book 

1 

Classification 

1 

1 

1 

Cataloging 

1 

1 

1 

Dictionary 

1 

2 

1 

Encyclopedia 

1 

1 

1 

Reference  Books 

1 

1 

3 

Readers  Guide 

1 

2 

Bibliography 

1 

1 

*  Work  in'  12th  year  should  be  on  a  remedial  basis. 

In  many  schools  the  program  will  be  much  more  extensive.  In  fact 
the  number  of  library  lessons  may  be  increased  in  certain  grades  to  in- 
clude one  lesson  each  week,  and  the  work  so  organized  that  pupils  carry 
on  directed  reading  and  research  under  the  direction  of  the  librarian. 

In  small  schools  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  library  instruc- 
tion may  be  assigned  to  more  than  one  department.  "Parts  of  a  book" 
may  be  the  responsibility  of  more  than  one  department,  or  may  be 
emphasized  in  connection  witli  the  regular  instruction  in  some  suiaject 
field,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  of  that  subiect  where  other 
facilities  are  not  available.  Instruction  in  other  phases  of  library 
may  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  regular  courses  of  study. 

(35) 
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Where  the  librarian  cannot  carry  out  all  of  the  library  instruction,  the 
following  distribution  among  the  several  departments  of  the  school 

is  suggested. 

A.  Units  for  which  the  lihrm'ian  is  responsihle 

Classification 
Card  catalogue 
Readers'  guide 

B.  Units  to  le  taught  hy  the  Department  of  English 

Dictionaries 
Parts  of  a  book 
Bibliography 

C.  Units  to  he  taught  hy  the  Department  of  Social  Sciences 

Reference  books 
Encyclopedias 

In  the  smaller  secondary  schools,  responsibility  for  the  library  will 
be  placed  with  a  teacher-librarian,  certified  in  library  work  and  in  other 
subject  fields.  En,!j;-lish  has  been  found  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
combinations,  and  for  that  reason  certain  library  lessons  will  be  incor- 
porated in  the  English  Course  of  Study  (in  preparation).  It  will  fre- 
quently be  necessary  to  allocate  to  that  subject  a  few  additional  periods 
each  year  because  of  this  added  responsibility. 

The  minimum  number  of  lessons  suggested  for  library  work  should 
not  relieve  regular  subject  teachers  of  definite  responsibility  in  connec- 
tion with  the  effective  use  of  books  and  other  materials  available  in  the 
librai-y.  When  classes  doing  debate  work  have  chosen  their  subject  it  is 
helpful  to  take  the  class  to  the  library  and  have  the  librarian  point  out 
possible  sources  of  material  such  as  the  information  file,  Readers' 
Guide,  Reference  shelf.  Debaters'  Handbook,  and  other  type  materials. 
This  facilitates  the  effective  use  of  the  library,  and  coordinates  the 
work  of  the  classroom  with  the  work  of  the  library. 

Unit  I 

PARTS  OF  A  BOOK 

The  aim  of  this  unit  is  to  teach  the  various  parts  of  a  book  and  how 
and  when  to  use  them. 

The  printed  parts  of  the  average  book  in  the  order  in  which  they 
appear  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Title  page. 

2.  Page  of  dedication,  if  desired. 

3.  Preface.  ■ 

4.  Table  of  contents.  .  • 

5.  List  of  illustrations-maps.  •- 

6.  Introduction. 
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7.  Body  of  tlie  work. 

8.  Appendix. 

9.  Index. 

Any  one  of  these  may  be  wanting  in  a  book  except  the  title  page  and 
the  body  of  the  work. 

Title  page — The  page  in  the  front  of  the  book  which  contains  the  title, 
is  called  the  title  page.    This  page  gives  the  following  information : 

1.  The  full  title  of  the  work. 

2.  The  name  of  the  author. 

3.  The  edition. 

4.  The  place  of  publication. 

5.  The  name  of  the  publisher. 

6.  The  date  of  publication. 

7.  Copyright  date. 

On  the  back  of  the  title  page,  the  date  of  the  copyright  is  usually 
printed.   This  date  tells  when  the  book  was  first  published. 

The  date  on  the  front  of  the  title  page  tells  when  this  particular  copy 
of  the  book  was  printed. 

A  copyright  is  secured  through  the  United  States  government  copy- 
right ofBce,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  corresponds  to 
a  patent  on  a  machine.  It  gives  the  author  the  sole  right  to  control  all 
issues  of  the  material  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  and  is  sub.ject 
to  one  renewal  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years.  The  price  of  a  copy- 
right is  two  dollars. 

When  looking  for  recent  material  on  any  subject,  consult  the  copy- 
right date  to  learn  how  old  the  book  is. 

ProNem  1.  (a)  Write  letters  to  the  various  publishers  ordering  one 
copy  each  of  the  books  containing  the  following  title  pages. 

(b)  Write  a  letter  to  a  library  jobber  ordering  all  of  the 
books  containing  the  following  title  pages. 

Title  Page  Back  of  Page 


Louisa  May  Alcott 
Her 

Life,  Letters,  and 
Journals 
Edited  by 
Ednah  D.  Cheney 
Boston 
Little,  Brown  and  Co. 
1900 


Copyright  1889 
By 

J.  S.  P.  Alcott 


University  Press 
John  Wilson  and  Sons 
Cambridge 
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Title  Page 


Title  Page 


The 

Perfect  Tribute 
By 

Mary  Raymond  Shiimian 
Andrews 
New  Yorit 
Cliarles  Scrlbner's  Sons 


Friend  of  Caesar 
By 

William  Stearns  Davis 
New  York 
Tile  Macmillan  Company 
1926 


Title  Page 


Title  Page 


Treasure  Island 
By 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
With  a  preface  by 
Mrs.  Stevenson 
New  York 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
1928 


The 

Practical  Value 
of  Birds 
By 

Junius  Henderson 
New  York 
Tlie  Macnnillan  Company 
1927 


Preface — Introduction  or  Foreword — The  author  usually  gives  his 
reason  for  writing  the  book  under  one  of  the  above  forms.  He  indicates 
the  scope  of  the  book  and  gives  enough  information  for  the  reader  to 
decide  if  the  book  will  fit  his  need. 

Table  of  Contents — The  table  of  contents  outlines  the  book  by  chap- 
ters, giving  tlie  page  number  on  v^^hich  each  chapter  begins.  The  con- 
tents is  located  in  the  front  of  the  book  and  makes  a  full  summary  from 
which  an  idea  of  the  book  may  be  gained. 

SAMPLE— TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Chapter  Page 

I.    What  is  Best  Society   1 

II.    Introductions    4 

III.  Greetings    18 

IV.  Salutations  of  Courtesy    22 

V.    On  the  Street  and  in  Public   ■   28 

VI.    At  Public  Gatherings    35 

VII.    Conversation    48 

VIII.    Words,  Phrases  and  Pronunciation    58 

IX.    One's  Position  in  the  Community    65 

X.  Cards  and  Visits   73 

XI.  Invitations    98 
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Illustrations  or  maps — Illustrations  and  maps  are  -asually  arranged 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occtir. 

The  Body  of  the  Book — The  body  of  the  book  is  the  text,  or  main  part, 
and  is  divided  into  chapters  as  indicated  by  the  contents. 

Appendix — The  appendix  contains  notes  too  long  for  foot  notes, 
tables  of  figures  or  other  matter,  for  which  there  is  no  convenient  place 
in  the  bodj''  of  the  book. 

Indexes  (A) — Definition. — An  index  is  an  alphabetical  arrangement 
of  the  material  contained  in  a  book  or  books,  with  reference  to  the  pages 
for  locating  this  material. 

(B) — Kinds  of  indexes  are: 

1.  Author 

2.  Subject 

3.  Title 

4.  Author,  title  and  subject 

5.  First  line 

SAMPLE  OF  AN  AUTHOR  INDEX 


Alcott,  Louisa  May   466 

Bryant,  William  CuUen   53 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore   30 

Deland,  Margaret    624 

Erskine,  John   767 

Field,  Eugene    526 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel    191 

Lowell,  James  Eussell    202 

Markham,  Edwin    541 

Van  Dyke,  Henry   545 

SAMPLE  OF  A  SUBJECT  INDEX 

Subject  Index 

Ballads    363 

Chivalry    209 

Christmas    348 

Courage  and  Heroism   81 

Dwarfs   85 

Fairies  and  Fairyland    88 

Hallowe  'en    7 

Holy  Grail    348 

Moral  Courage    341 

Punishment    350 
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SAMPLE  OF  A  TITLE  INDEX 

Title  • 

Annabel  Lee  (Poe)    56 

Bridge,  The  (Longfellow)    119 

Eaeh  and  All  (Emerson)    61 

Evangeline  (Longfellow)    121 

Forbearance  (Emerson)    73 

Ironsides,  Old  (Holmes)    355 

Maud  Muller  (Whittier)    289 

Psalm  of  Life,  A  (Longfellow)    104 

To  a  Waterfowl  (Bryant)    3 

Village  Blacksmith  (Longfellow)    108 

SAMPLE  OF  AN  AUTHOR,  TITLE  AND  SUBJECT  INDEX 

Landscape  gardening    30 

Lang,  Andrew    25 

Language,  Universal   48 

Lardner,  Ring    58 

Last  Laugh;  (Story)    97 

Latch-key;   (Story)    102 

Latin  Language    53 

League  of  Nations   48 

Manual  training    150 

Moving  pictures    203 

SAMPLE  OF  FIEST  LINE  INDEX 

A  song  lay  in  my  pen    767 

A  thousand  silent  years  ago    220 

Backward,  turn  backward,  0  time,  in  your  flight    329 

1  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air    115 

I  told  myself  in  singing  words   667 

It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear    194 

My  country  'tis  of  thee    153 

Stars  of  the  summer  night    115 

Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree    114 

When  April  rains  make  flowers  bloom   545 


Prohleni  2 — Arrange  the  examples  given  under  author,  title  and  siih- 
ject  index  into  one  index  having  author,  title  and  subject  in  one 
alphabetical  arrangement. 

Location  of  Index. — An  index  may  be  found  in  any  of  the  following 
places : 

1.  Usually  at  the  back  of  a  one  volume  work. 

2.  Sometimes  at  the  front — World  Almanac  for  example. 


Parts  of  a  Book 
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3.  If  the  work  is  in  more  than  one  volume — ^the  index  may  be  at  the 
back  of  the  last  volume. 

4.  When  a  set  of  books  contains  many  volumes  the  index  is  likely 
to  require  all  of  the  last  volume. 

5.  If  a  set  of  books  is  so  arranged  that  each  volume  has  more  than 
one  section,  the  index  may  be  in  the  last  section  of  each  volume. 
Traill-Social  England  for  example. 

Volume  not  repeated  in  index. — When  an  index  refers  to  numerous 
pages  in  the  same  volume,  the  volxune  number  is  not  repeated. 

Sample — Volume  not  repeated 

Petition  to  the  king  by  congress,  IV.  76,  78;  second  petition  238. 
Philadelphia  founded,  1.  565;  congress  of  governors  at,  460;  spirit 
of  1773  ;  111.  446  ;  resolves  not  to  let  in  tea,  446 ;  action  of  the  tea-ship  s 
arrival,  457 ;  increased  commerce  of,  467 ;  meeting  of  citizens  of,  IV. 
13;  second  continental  congress,  190. 

Page  190  is  in  which  volume? 

"sq"—"sqq" 

Some  indexes  will  list  the  exact  number  of  pages  to  inform  the 
reader  of  the  length  of  the  article.  Example  —volume  21  pages  19-32. 
Other  indexes  will  simply  give  an  idea  if  there  is  one  or  more  pages 
by  using  "seq"  and  "seqq".    Example  volume  21  page  19sqq. 

"ih"  —  "ihid" 

Instead  of  repeating  references,  some  indexes  will  use  the  abbrevia- 
tion "ib"  or  "ibid"  meaning,  in  exactly  the  same  place  as  last  men- 
tioned. 

Example  of  "sq"  —  "sqq"  —  "ib"  —  "ibid" 

Parliament,  creation  completed  by  Edward  1,4;  House  of  Commons 
sits  separately;  15;  under  Henry  IV,  384,  386  sqq;  position  under 
Lancastrian  rule,  424,  425,  dominance,  616;  reaction,  ibid;  regulation 
of  trade  by,  550  relation  with  Crown  under  new  monarchy,  615  sq. 

ProUem  3.  (a)  Make  a  table  of  contents. 

(b)  Make  an  index  for  a  book  containing  the  following 
material : 

Napkins,  folding,  14-60;  opening,  60;  how  left,  65;  toothpicks,  75. 


V.    The  Company  Luncheon . . . . 
Relishes,  where  placed,  81. 
Waitress,  direction  for  the,  46-61. 

I.    The  Dining  Room  

Nut  dishes,  15,  70. 

Orders,  giving  at  a  restaurant,  83. 
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XII.  Questions  Most  Often  Asked  Regarding  Serving 


54 
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VII.  The  Formal  Dinner  32 

II.  Wliat  is  a  Correctly  Set  Table? 

Centerpieces,  8,  13,  16.  ' 
Guests,  arrival  of,  77. 

X.  Directions  for  the  Waitress  46 

Covers,  distance  betvpeen,  28. 
Tray  cloths,  76. 
Salad  forks,  34,  37. 

IX.    Supper  Parties  42 

III.  Setting  the  Table  9 

Table,  clearing  of,  35,  73. 
Decorations,  table,  12,  13. 

XI.  Directions  for  the  Cook  52 

IV.  The  Breakfast  Table   ^  ........ .16 

VI.     The  Informal  Dinner  25 

XIII.  Suggested  Menus  for  Holidays  and  other  Occasions  89 

CancUes,  12,  25. 

Butter  spreaders,  15,  17,  27. 

Introductions  at  dinner  parties,  78.  ' 
Finger  bowls,  17,  65,  77. 

Favors,  79.  "  • 

VIII.  Afternoon  Tea   37 

Bread  and  Butter  plates,  14,  17. 
Door-bell,  ansvpering  the,  86. 
Flowers,  12,  38. 

Problem  4.  True-False 
1.  The  copyright  date  is  printed  on  the  back  of  the  title  page. 


2.  The  title  page  never  contains  any  other  date  but  that  of  the  copy- 
right. 

3.  The  table  o£  contents  is  located  in  the  front  of  a  book. 

4.  "  ib  "  and  ' '  ibid ' '  mean,  in  exactly  the  same  place  as  last  mentioned. 

5.  The  table  of  contents  is  arranged  alphabetically.  • 

6.  The  index  is  arranged  alphabetically. 

7.  For  a  general  outline  of  the  material  in  a  book  consult  the  index. 

8.  In  order  to  find  information  on  birds,  consult  the  index. 

9.  An  index  is  always  in  the  back  of  a  book. 
10.  Many  books  do  not  contain  title  pages. 


Classification 
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Unit  II 

CLASSIFICATION 

In  order  that  books  may  be  readily  located,  a  system  for  dividing 
and  arranging  them  on  the  shelves  is  necessary.  The  most  satisfactory 
method  is  that  of  arranging  by  subject.  The  Decimal  system  worked 
out  by  Melvil  Dewey  is  the  system  most  frequently  used  in  high  schools, 
colleges  and  public  libraries.  Under  tliis  system  all  books  on  the  same 
subject  are  kept  together  by  the  means  of  numbers.  Ten  main  divisions 
with  a  hundred  subdivisions  each,  form  the  basis  of  this  system. 

Users  of  a  library  are  usually  seeking  material  on  a  certain  subject. 
Requests  are  for  material  for  a  debate  on  a  certain  subject,  an  essay 
on  a  certain  subject,  a  talk  on  a  certain  subject.  Hence  the  natural 
impulse  is  to  divide  books  according  to  subject. 

Just  as  a  definite  arrangement  of  things  is  necessary  in  the  home, 
the  business  world  and  the  school,  just  so  is  a  definite  arrangement 
necessary  in  the  library  in  order  that  the  users  may  not  experience 
difficulty  in  locating  desired  materials  and  that  they  may  do  so  with 
the  least  possible  loss  of  time. 

If  books  were  divided  according  to  the  color  of  the  binding  or  size 
of  the  book  the  result  might  be,  a  book  of  history,  one  of  science,  then 
mathematics,  literature,  art  and  biography.  Dividing  books  according 
to  the  material  contained  in  the  book  places  all  books  similar  in  content 
in  the  same  section. 

The  business  world  uses  the  same  method.  In  the  grocery  store  all 
canned  goods  are  placed  together  and  these  divided  according  to  the 
content  of  the  can.  If  canned  goods  were  divided  according  to  the 
color  of  the  label  the  arrangement  might  be  a  can  of  peaches,  then  a 
can  of  corn,  beside  one  of  beans. 

The  department  store  divides  according  to  the  likeness  of  material 
also. 


Ladies  furnishing  department 


hats 
shoes 
dresses 
coats 
gloves 


evening 

serge 

voile 

house 

silk 


The  work  of  dividing  books  according  to  the  subject  and  the  divi- 
sion of  subject  is  called  classification. 

THE  DEWEY  DECIMAL  SYSTEM 
(Divides  all  books  into) 
TEN  MAIN  DIVISIONS 
■  (According  to) 

SUBJECT 

(Which  means  placing  all  books  alike  in  content  together) 

000  General  Works :  books  that  deal  with  no  particular  subject  such  as 
encyclopaedias,  periodicals. 
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100  Philosophy :  psychology,  ethics,  etc. 

200  Religion :  Christian  and  non-Christian  beliefs. 

300  Sociology:  government,  economics,  law  education,  etc. 

400  Language :  readers,  grammars,  dictionaries,  etc.  in  all  languages. 

500  Science :  mathematics,  astronomy,  geology,  botany,  zoology. 

600  Useful  Arts :  medicine,  engineering,  home  economics,  etc. 

700  Fine  Arts :  architecture,  needlework,  painting,  music,  amuse- 
ments, etc. 

800  Literature :  poems,  dramas,  and  essays. 

900  History:  travel,  collective  biography  (giving  the  lives  of  several 
persons)  histories  of  all  countries  and  all  ages. 

B — Individual  biography 
F — Fiction 

Each  Subdivision  is  Again  Divided 

820  English  Literature 

821  Poetry 

822  Drama— 822.33  Shakespeare  •         '      ■  ■ 

823  Fiction 

824  Essays  ■       -         ,^  ,  '  , 

825  Oratory  ' 

826  Letters  '  '  ^ 

827  S'atire  and  Humor  .  : 

828  Anglo  Saxon  Literature 

Prohlem  1 

Give  the  numbers  of  the  main  division  in  which  books  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects  will  be  placed. 


Prohlem  2 

Classify  the  following  books  according  to  the  Dewey  System : 

1.  Year  Book — Department  of  Agriculture 

2.  What  is  good  music — Henderson  •  .  v       :  ■ 

3.  Essays — Emerson 

4.  Life  of  Helen  Keller — Keller 


1.  Religion 

2.  Drama 

3.  Birds 

4.  Music 

5.  Poetry 


\ 


6.  Mathematics 

7.  Law 

8.  History 

9.  Literature 
10.  Education 
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5.  National  Geographic  (Bound  magazine) 

6.  History  of  United  States — Bancroft 

7.  King  Lear — Shakespeare — (play) 

8.  Book  of  Games — Bancroft 

9.  Manual  of  Botany — Gray 

10.  American  Literature — Long 

11.  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin 

12.  French  Dictionary — Heath 

13.  Problems  in  Geometry — Sykes 

14.  New  International  Encyclopedia 

15.  Our  Native  Trees — Keeler 

16.  Civic  Biology — Hunter 

17.  Essentials  in  Geography 

18.  Complete  poems — Burns 

19.  Orations 

20.  Ancient  History — Myers 

21.  The  Pilot— Cooper  (fiction) 

22.  A  Kiss  for  Cinderella — Barrie  (play) 

23.  Europe  Since  1915 — Hazen 

24.  History  of  English  Literature — Moody  Lovett 

25.  The  Bible 

Arrangement  on  the  Shelves 

The  classification  number  is  ]ilaeed  oji  the  back  of  the  l)Ook.  Numbers 
are  arranged  consecutively  on  the  shelves  from  left  to  right  and  from 
top  to  bottom.  In  case  of  more  than  one  book  on  the  same  subject  the 
arrangement  is  alphabetically  by  author. 


EXAMPLE — More  than  one  book  on  the  same  subject. 


Ball 

Breslick 

Burnham 

Mathematical 

Math,  for  Sec. 

Math,  for 

Recreation 

Schools 

Machinists 

510 

510 

510 

Problem  3. 

Arrange  the  following  books  in  the  order  they  belong  on  the  shelves : 


Howe 

Conklin 

Wilde 

Ferris 

Society;  its 
Origin  and 
Development 

Conversation 

The  Challenge 
of  Youth 

Girls'  Club 

301 

170 

170 

367 
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QfpVTl  AT* 

Caldwell 

Adams 

TVrn  TT)  liv 

On  the  Trail  of 
the  Immigrant 

Science  Remak- 
ing the  World 

Harpers  El'ec- 
trieity  for  boys 

'Rpo'iTmpT'  'r 

guide  to  the 
stars 

325 

504 

537 

520 

v/dici  w  eii 

VV  CClVo 

Plants  and 
their  Uses 

Apollo 

Elements  of 
Gen.  Science 

Boys'  Own 
Arithmetic 

580 

709 

500 

511 

Whitehead 

Henry 

T>  1  ^     1      J.  „ 

JSlackston 

Guerber 

Your  Job 

Essentials  of 
Printing 

Best  American 
Orations  of 
Today 

iViytns  01 
Greece  and 
Rome 

650 

655 

825 

291 

IVicbpaaaen 

Lippmcott 

bervice 

Noyes 

Book  of 
Holidays 

Poultry 
Production 

Rhymes  of  a 
Red  Cross  Man 

Sherwood 

808.8 

636.5 

821 

822 

Fiction 


Books  of  fiction  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  the  names  of  authors 


Alcott 

Dumas 

Kipling 

Barrie 

Hawthorne 

Stevenson 

Cooper 

Hugo 

Thackeray 

Dickens 

Irving 

Wallace 

Classification 
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Problem  4 

Arrange  the  following  books  of  fiction  in  the  correct  manner  for 
the  shelves. 


Author 

Title 

1. 

Johnston,  Mary 

To  Have  and  to  Hold 

2. 

Hugo,  Victor  Marie,  comte 

Les  Miserables 

3. 

Pyle,  Howard 

Men  of  Iron 

4. 

Tarkington,  Booth 

Penrod 

5. 

Baeheller,  Irving  Addison 

In  the  Days  of  Poor  Eichard 

6. 

Kipling,  Kim 

Captain  Courageous 

7. 

Eliot,  George,  pseud 

Mill  on  the  Floss 

8. 

Bunyan,  John 

Pilgrim's  Progress 

9. 

Stevenson,  Robert 

Black  Arrow 

10. 

Alcott,  Louisa  May 

Little  Women 

11. 

Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorne 

Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer 

12. 

Wister,  Owen 

The  Virginian 

13. 

Dickens,  Charles 

David  Coppcrfield 

14. 

Gale,  Zona 

Friendship  Village 

15. 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace 

Vanity  Fair 

16. 

Kingsley,  Charles 

Westward  Ho! 

17. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel 

House  of  Seven  Gables 

18. 

Wallace,  Lewis 

Ben  Hur 

19. 

Davis,  William  Stearns 

Friend  of  Ceasar 

20. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter 

Ivanhoe 

Biography 

Books  of  biography  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  the  names  of  the 
persons  written  about. 


Antin 

Edison 

Palmer 

Bok 

Garland 

Roosevelt 

Carnegie 

KeUer 

Washington 

Clemens 

Muir 

Wilson 
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Prohlem  5 

Arrange  the  following  books  of  biography  in  the  correct  manner  for 
the  shelves. 


Person  Written  About 

Author 

Title 

1. 

Nightingale 

Richards 

Florence  Nightingale 

2. 

Roosevelt 

Hagedorn 

Boy's  Life  of  Roosevelt 

3. 

Palmer 

Palmer,  G.  H. 

Lite  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer 

4. 

Edison 

Meadowcroft,  W. 

Life  of  Edison 

5. 

Antin 

Antin,  Mary 

Promised  Land 

6. 

Bok 

Bok,  Edward 

Americanization  of  Edward  Bok 

7. 

Garland 

Garland  H. 

Son  of  the  Middle  Border 

8. 

Barton 

Epler,  Percy 

Life  of  Clara  Barton 

9. 

Keller 

Keller,  Helen 

Story  of  My  Life 

10. 

Lyon 

Gilchrist,  B.  B. 

Life  of  Mary  Lyon 

11. 

Clemens 

Paine,  Albert 

Boys'  Life  of  Mark  Twain 

12. 

Franklin 

Franklin,  Benjamin 

Autobiography 

13. 

Aldrich 

Greenslet,  Fen'is 

Life  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 

14. 

Carnegie 

Carnegie,  Andrew 

Autobiography 

15. 

Muir 

Muir,  John 

Story  of  My  Boyhood  and  Youth 

16. 

Wilson 

Dodd,   W.  E. 

Woodrow  Wilson  and  His  Work 

17. 

Washington 

Washington,  Booker 

Up  from  Slavery 

18. 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England 

Ta'ppan,  Eva 

Queen  Elizabeth 

19. 

Fry,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Richards,  Mrs.  Laura 

Elizabeth  Fry 

20. 

Lee.  Robert 

Bradford,  Gamaliel 

Lee  the  American 

Problem  6 

Material  to  be  located,  when  class  is  in  library. 

1.  Go  to  the  rack  of  cui'rent  magazines  and  locate 

Literary  Digest 

Scribner's 

Century 

2.  Find  vohime  two  of  the  New  International  Encyclopaedia. 

Locate  and  name  one  book  on  the  shelves  from  each  of  the  following 
subjects : 

3.  History  of  United  States 

4.  History  of  Prance 

5.  History  of  England 

6.  Arithmetic 

7.  Music 

8.  Mythology 

9.  Ancient  Histoi*y 

10.  Book  of  fiction  by  Dickens 

Problem  7 

1.  "What  system  does  the  library  use  in  classifying  books? 

2.  Into  how  many  divisions  does  this  system  divide  all  books? 

3.  How  are  boofe  divided? 

4.  How  are  books  of  fiction  arranged  on  the  shelves? 

5.  How  are  books  of  biography  arranged  on  the  shelves? 


Card  Catx\logue 
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6.  In  whicli  general  division  will  each  of  the  following  be  placed? 

History  of  U.  S. 

Games 

Music 

Poetry 

Encyclopedias 
American  Literature 

7.  Arrange  in  proper  order  for  the  shelves  the  following  books  of 
fiction : 

1.  The  Spy^ — Cooper 

2.  The  Pilot— Cooper 

3.  House  of  Seven  Gables — Hawthorne 

4.  House  Boat  on  the  Styx — Bangs 

5.  David  Copperfield — Dickens 

8.  Arrange  in  proper  order  for  the  shelves  the  following  boolts  of 
biography :  _ 

1.  Keller — Life  of  Helen  Keller  by  Keller 

2.  Bok — Americanization  of  Edward  Bok 

3.  Edison — Life  of  Thomas  Edison  by  Meadowcroft 

4.  Antin — The  Promised  Land  by  Mary  Antin 

5.  Franklin— Autobiography 

9.  How  are  books  of  biography  marked?   Books  of  fiction? 

10.  Do  public,  college  or  university  libraries  use  the  Dewey  System? 

Unit  III 

THE  CARD  CATALOGUE 

What  is  the  card  catalogue? 

The  catalogTie  is  the  index  of  the  library.  The  index  of  a  book  and 
the  catalogue  of  a  library  are  very  much  alike.  The  index  of  a  book 
shows  what  the  book  contains  and  on  what  pages  this  material  may  be 
found.  The  card  catalogue  shows  what  books  are  in  the  library  and 
on  what  shelves  they  are  kept.  The  catalogue  answers  the  following 
questions : 

1.  Does  the  library  have  any  books  by  a  certain  author? 

2.  Is  there  a  book  by  a  certain  title  in  the  library? 

3.  What  books  on  a  certain  subject  does  the  library  have? 

4.  On  what  shelf  of  the  library  can  a  book  be  found? 

Form 

The  library  catalogue  is  printed  on  cards  and  arranged  alphabetically 
in  drawers  of  a  cabinet.  It  is,  therefore,  called  a  dictionary  catalogue. 
The  cards  are  filed  by  the  first  words  (omitting  a,  an,  and  the)  and  are 
read  from  the  front  of  the  drawer  to  the  back.  Guide  letters  are 
placed  on  the  outside  of  the  drawers  similar  to  the  guide  letters  on  the 
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volumes  of  the  encyclopaedias  to  show  what  cards  each  drawer  contains. 
The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  gnide  letters  on  the  drawers 
of  one  libraty  catalogue.  In  this  catalogue  cards  for  books  about 
BIRDS  would  be  found  in  the  drawer  labelled  Bi-Co  and  KIPLING 
in  the  drawer  J-Me. 

Guide  Cards 

In  each  drawer  are  guides  with  projecting  tabs  on  which  are  printed, 
or  typed,  guide  letters  to  show  what  cards  are  filed  between.  Below 
is  a  sample  of  a  guide  card. 


BIRDS  \^ 


Advantages  of  a  card  catalogue 

Cards  for  new  books  can  be  inserted  in  their  alphabetical  places  and 
cards  taken  out  for  books  withdrawn  from  the  collection  and  the  cata- 
logue thus  kept  up-to-date.  Library  catalogues  at  one  time  were  printed 
in  book  form,  but  the  expense  of  reprinting  and  the  difficulty  of  adding 
entries  for  new  books  placed  this  type  of  catalogue  at  a  disadvantage. 


Kinds  of  Cards 

Author  card 

On  the  first  line  of  the  author  card  is  the  autJior's  name  (last  name 
first).  Below  this  are  the  title  of  the  book,  the  place  of  publication, 
the  name  of  the  publisher,  and  the  date.  On  the  upper  left-hand 
corner^  of  the  card  is  the  call  number  (classification  number  plus 
the  author  number).  This  number  not  only  shows  the  subject  of 
the  book,  but  also  its  location  on  the  shelf.  This  same  number  ap- 
pears on  the  back  of  the  book.  Some  libraries  do  not  use  call  num- 
bers for  fiction ;  therefore,  no  call  number  will  appear  on  the  cards. 
Below  is  an  example  of  an  author  card  for  a  book  of  non-fiction. 


630       Carpenter,  Frank  George 

C22  How  the  world  is  fed.    New  York, 

Amer.  Bk.  1928. 

Title  card 

All  books  of  fiction  have  title  cards  and  all  books  of  non-fiction 
that  have  distinctive  titles  (ones  that  might  be  asked  for  by  title). 
On  the  title  card  the  title  of  the  book  is  on  the  top  line  and  the 
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author  on  the  second  line.  The  call  number  is  the  same  as  on  author 
card.   Below  is  a  sample  of  a  title  card. 


630  How  the  world  is  fed. 
C22    Carpenter,  Frank  George 


1.  Some  libraries  place  the  call  number  on  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  of  the  card  instead  of  the  upper  left-hand  corner. 

Subject  card 

On  a  subject  card  the  subject  of  which  the  book  treats  is  on  the 
top  line;  otherwise  the  subject  card  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  author 
card.   Below  is  an  example  of  a  subject  card. 


FOOD 

630       Carpenter,  Frank  George 

C22  How  the  world  is  fed.    New  York, 

Amer.  Bk.  1928. 

There  are  as  many  subject  cards  as  there  are  important  subjects 
treated  of  in  a  book.  A  book  dealing  with  only  one  subject,  there- 
fore, has  only  one  subject  card;  but  a  book  treating  of  more  than 
one  subject  has  more  than  one  subject  card. 

A  broad  subject  may  be  subdivided ;  for  example,  United  States. 
Description  and  travel,  or  United  States.  History.  In  this  case,  to 
find  a  book  on  the  history  of  the  United  States  one  would  look  under 
the  name  of  the  country  and  then  the  sub-division  History. 

The  subject  headings  of  these  cards  are  usually  typed,  or  printed 
in  full  capitals,  in  red,  or  underlined  in  red  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  cards. 

Editor,  translator,  compiler 

Sometimes  a  card  is  made  for  the  editor,  translator,  or  compiler  of 
a  book.  In  this  ease  the  abbreviations  ed.,  tr.,  or  comp.  is  given  after 
the  name  to  show  that  the  person  is  not  the  author.    Example : 


821.08    Untermeyer,  Louis,  ed. 

U26  Yesterday  and  today.    New  York, 

Harcourt.  1925. 


Cross  reference  card 

You  have  noticed  cross  references  in  your  use  of  encyclopedias 
and  indexes,  i.e.  a  reference  from  one  subject  to  another.  For  ex- 
ample. Farming,  see  Agriculture.    This  means  that  material  on  this 
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subject  is  to  be  found  under  the  word  Agriculture  and  not  Farming. 
You  will  find  the  same  arrangement  in  the  card  catalogne.  Below 
is  an  example.  ' 


Health,  see 

Hygiene 

Sometimes  an  author  writes  under  a  fictitious  name,  called  a 
pseudonym.  In  this  case  a  reference  is  made  from  his  real  name  to 
his  pseudonym,  or  vice  versa.   For  example : 


Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorne  see 
Twain,  Mark,  pseud. 

Frequently  material  on  the  same  subject  may  be  entered  under 
more  than  one  heading.  If  you  look  for  the  subject  MIDDLE  AGES, 
for  example,  you  may  find  some  material  listed  under  that  heading; 
but,  following  this  in  the  catalogue  there  may  be  another  card  (like 
the  one  below)  referring  to  CRUSADES,  which  means  that  more 
material  on  the  MIDDLE  AGES  may  be  found  by  looking  under 
CRUSADES. 


Middle  Ages,  see  also  ■ 

Crusades 

Series  card 

Occasionally  a  number  of  books  uniform  in  binding,  or  related  in 
subject,  are  given  a  special  series  name ;  for  example.  Peeps  in  m.any 
lands,  American  nation,  Chronicles  of  America.  On  the  catalogue 
cards  the  name  of  the  series  is  sometimes  given  and  an  additional 
card  under  the  name  of  the  series  is  added  to  show  which  books  of 
the  series  the  library  has. 

Library  of  Congress  cards 

Many  libraries  now  use  cards  printed  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
These  cards  give  much  more  detailed  information  than  the  ones  used 
as  illustrations  in  this  lesson,  but  are  just  as  easy  to  use.  The  author, 
the  title,  and  the  call  number  are  the  important  items  on  any  catalogue 
card  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  understand  all'  the  other  information 
on  a  Library  of  Congress  card  in  order  to  find  a  book. 
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Arrangement  of  cards  in  a  catalogue 

Here  are  four  rules  that  should  be  kept  in  mind : 

1.  All  cards  are  filed  by  first  word  on  top  line,  unless  that  word  is 
an  article  (a,  an,  or  the).  In  that  case  the  card  is  filed  by  the 
word  following  the  article.  A  man  imtkout  a  country  will  be 
found  under  M ;  An  Iceland  fisherman,  under  I ;  and  The  perfect 
tribute,  under  P. 

2.  To  find  an  author  look  under  his  last  name.  For  example,  a  book 
by  Olaf  Baker  would  be  found  under  B. 

3.  Cards  for  boolis  about  a  person  are  filed  after  cards  for  boolis  by 
a  person.  Cards  for  books  about  a  person  are  subject  cards  and 
are  distinguished  from  cards  for  books  by  a  person  by  being 
printed  in  full  capitals,  in  red,  or  underlined  in  red. 

4.  Abbreviations  are  filed  as  if  written  in  full.  Dr.  is  filed  as  if 
written  Doctor.  Names  beginning  with  M',  Mc,  and  Mae  are 
filed  together  as  if  spelled  Mae. 

Problem  1 

Arrange  the  items  listed  below  in  proper  form  for  an  author  card, 
a  title  card,  and  a  subject  card. 

1.  Little  (the  name  of  the  publisher) 

2.  The  West  (subject) 

3.  Boston  (place  of  publication) 

4.  Francis  Parkman  (the  author) 

5.  917.8  P24  (the  call  number) 

6.  Oregon  trail  (the  title) 

7.  1906  (the  date) 

Problem  2 

Catalogue  one  of  your  own  textbooks,  making  an  author  card,  a  title 
card,  and  a  subject  card. 

Problem  3 

Make  a  list  of  all  the  books  in  your  library  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects,  or  on  some  subject  assigned  by  your  teacher.  Give  the  authors 
(last  name  first) ,  the  titles,  and  the  call  numbers. 

1.  Birds 

2.  Eskimos 

3.  Indians  of  America 

4.  Switzerland 

5.  Trees 

ProMem  4 

Give  the  title  of  one  book  written  by  and  one  book  written  about  each 
(jf  the  following  authors.  Select  one  that  can  be  found  in  your  catalogue. 

1.  Mark  Twain 

2.  Charles  Dickens 
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3.  Washington  Irving 

4.  Sir  Walter  Scott 

5.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

Unit  IV 

DICTIONARIES* 

Uses  of  a  dictionary 

Almost  every  one  uses  a  dictionary  more  or  less  to  look  np  the  mean- 
ings of  words,  spelling,  and  pronunciation ;  but  few  people  realize  how 
much  other  information  can  be  found  in  a  dictionary.  A  dictionary 
gives : 

1.  Definitions 

2.  Pronunciation 

3.  Spelling 

If  the  dictionary  gives  two  spellings  of  a  word,  either  one 
may  be  used ;  but  the  first  one  is  given  the  preference. 

4.  Parts  of  speech 

5.  Synonyms 

6.  Derivation  of  etymology 

Many  of  our  words  come  from  the  Latin  Language,  from  the 
Greek,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  from  various  other  languages. 
The  dictionary  not  only  tells  from  what  language  a  word  is  de- 
rived, but  also  gives  some  interesting  stories  concerning  the 
origin  of  many  words. 

7.  Division  of  a  word  into  syllables. 

8.  Plurals  of  irregvdar  nouns 

9.  Parts  of  irregular  verbs 

10.  Capitalization 

The  dictionary  capitalizes  only  those  words  which  should 
always  be  capitalized.  If  a  word  has  two  meanings  and  should 
be  capitalized  for  only  one,  then  the  abbreviation  cap.  may  be 
used  after  the  one,  or  I.e.  (lower  case  or  small  letter)  after  the 
other. 

11.  Compound  words 

If  you  are  in  doubt  whether  words  should  be  written  as  one 

word,  as  a  hyphenated  word,  or  as  diswords,  consult  the  diction- 
ary ;  for  example,  school  house,  school-house,  schoolhouse.  Which 
is  correct? 

12.  Quotations 

A  sentence  or  phrase  containing  a  word  is  sometimes  given  to 
make  the  meaning  of  the  word  clearer. 


*Helen  E.  McCraeken,  Westinghouse  High  School. 
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13.  Words  not  in  good  usage 

The  following  terms  used  after  words  in  the  dictionary  indi- 
cate that  those  words  are  not  good  English : 

A.  Slang 

B.  Obsolete 

C.  Colloquial 

D.  Archaic 

14.  Pictures 

Sometimes  symbols  like  X2,  X3,  I/2  etc.  are  given  below  a  pic- 
ture. These  indicate  that  the  picture  is  twice,  three  times,  or 
one-half  the  size  of  the  actual  object. 

15.  Meaning  of  phrases 

Many  phrases  in  common  use  do  not  have  a  literal  meaning; 
for  example,  "to  have  a  bee  in  one's  bonnet,"  "to  have  a  chip 
on  one's  shoulder."  The  meaning  of  a  phrase  is  given  in  finer 
print  after  the  definitions  of  the  first  important  word. 

16.  Abbreviations 

17.  Brief  statements  about  places 

18.  Brief  statements  about  persons 

19.  Brief  statements  about  Bible  characters,  fictitious  persons,  and 
characters  in  novels. 

20.  Meaning  of  foreign  words  and  phrases. 

21.  Niclmames. 

Unabridged  dictionaries 

A  dictionary  which  contains  practically  all  the  words  in  a  language 
is  called  an  UNABRIDGED  dictionary ;  one  that  selects  words  that  are 
in  common  use  only  is  called  an  ABRIDGED  dictionary.  They  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  large  and  the  small  dictionaries.  The  un- 
abridged dictionaries  in  most  common  use  are  Webster's  New  Inter- 
national and  The  Neiv  Standard  Dictionary.  These  are  both  reliable, 
up-to-date  dictionaries,  but  they  differ  somewhat  in  their  arrangement 
and  treatment  of  material. 

Webster's  Tfew  International  Dictionary 

Special  features : 

1.  Each  page  is  divided  horizontally  by  a  heavy  black  line.  Above 
this  line  are  the  common  words  and  below  the  line  the  unusual 
words,  abbreviations,  and  foreign  words  and  phrases. 

2.  In  the  front  is  a  list  of  new  words  and  biographical  names  added 
since  the  main  part  of  the  book  was  completed. 

3.  Names  of  places  are  given  in  a  special  ILst  at  the  back.  This  list 
is  called  "a  pronouncing  gazetteer." 

4.  Names  of  person  are  given  in  a  separate  list  at  the  back.  This  list 
is  called  "a  pronouncing  biographical  dictionary." 

5.  A  classified  section  of  pictorial  illustrations  is  also  given  at  the 
back  of  the  book. 
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6.  The  derivation  of  a  word  is  given  after  the  definition. 

7.  Abbreviations  are  given  exactly  as  if  they  were  regular  words  in 
the  alphabet  below  the  line. 

8.  The  oldest  meaning  of  a  word  is  given  first  with  the  later  meaning 
following. 

9.  Parts  of  a  compound  word  are  connected  by  a  hyphen  longer  and 
heavier  (-)  and  heavier  than  the  one  used  to  show  division  into 
syllables. 

10.  The  symbol  (")  before  a  word  indicates  that  the  word  is  from  a 
foreign  language  and  would  ordinarily  be  printed  in  italics  in 
English. 

The  New  Standard  Dictionary 

Special  features : 

1.  The  New  Standard  Bictiona/i^y  does  not  have  a  divided  page ;  but 
gives  everything,  except  some  seldom-used  foreign  words  and 
phrases  and  population  statistics,  in  one  regular  alphabet.  New 
words,  persons,  places  are  all  given  in  the  main  body  of  the  dic- 
tionary. 

2.  The  derivation  of  a  word  is  given  after  the  definition. 

3.  The  most  common  meaning  of  a  word  is  given  first  and  then  the 
earlier  meanings. 

4.  There  are  two  keys  to  pronunciation.  The  newer  and  less  familiar 
one  is  given  first,  so  it  is  easier  to  use  the  second. 

5.  A  double  hyphen  (  =  )  is  used  to  connect  the  parts  of  a  compound 
word. 

6.  A  dagger  after  a  word  indicates  that  the  word  is  obsolete. 

7.  Abbreviations  are  not  only  distributed  in  alphabetical  place 
throughout  the  text,  but  are  also  given  in  a  table  under  the  word 

ahhreviation. 

Unabridged  dictionaries 

For  reliable  and  complete  information  it  is  usually  best  to  consult 
an  unabridged  dictionary.  There  are  some  abridged  dictionaries,  how- 
ever, that  are  good.  The  best  are  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary  and 
The  College  Standard  Dictionary. 

Review  questions 

1.  List  the  different  kinds  of  information  to  be  found  in  your  dic- 
tionary. 

2.  Which  dictionary  has  a  divided  page  1 

3.  What  is  found  above  the  horizontal  line  of  this  dictionary?  What 
below  the  line? 

4.  In  what  part  of  Webster's  Neiv  International  dictionary  would 
you  find  the  meaning  of  e.g.  ?   In  what  part  of  The  New  Standard? 

5.  In  what  part  of  Webster's  New  International  dictionary  would 
you  find  information  about  the  Nile  river?  In  what  part  of  the 
New  Standard? 
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6.  In  what  part  of  Webster's  New  International  dictionary  would 
you  find  information  about  George  Washington  ?  In  what  part  of 
the  New  Standard? 

7.  How  are  the  parts  of  a  compound  word  separated  in  Webster's 
New  International  dictionary?    In  the  New  Standard? 

8.  Does  Webster's  Neii}  International  dictionary  give  the  oldest  or 
the  most  common  meaning  of  a  word  first?    The  New  Standard? 

9.  What  does  the  symbol  (| j )  before  a  Avord  in  Websters  New  Inter- 
national dictionary  signify? 

10.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  dagger  after  a  word  in  the  New  Stand- 
ard dictionary? 

11.  Which  dictionary  gives  two  systems  of  pronunciation? 

12.  Where  do  you  find  the  derivation  of  a  word  in  Webster's  New 
International  dictionary?    In  the  New  Standard? 

13.  If  the  dictionary  gives  two  spellings  of  a  word,  which  should  be 
used? 

14.  Where  would  you  look  to  find  meanings  of  new  words  in  Web- 
ster's New  International  dictionary?   In  the  New  Standard? 

15.  What  does  the  double  hyphen  (  =  )  in  the  New  Standard  diction- 
ary signify  ? 

Problems 

In  the  following  problems  give  not  only  the  answers  to  the  questions, 
but  also  the  name  of  the  dictionary  used  and  the  pages  on  which  you 
found  the  answers.    Use  unabridged  dictionaries  only. 

'Problem  1 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  poilu? 

2.  Give  the  pronunciation  of  resume  as  a  verb  and  as  a  noun. 

3.  Underline  the  better  spelling: 

gipsy  or  gypsy 
medieval  or  mediaeval 

4.  What  parts  of  speech  is  abuse? 

5.  Give  a  synonym  for  opulent. 

6.  Explain  in  full  the  derivation  of  boycott. 

7.  Divide  into  syllables : 

produce  (verb) 
produce  (noun) 

8.  Give  the  plural  of  appendix 

9.  Give  the  parts  of  speech  of  freeze 

10.  Capitalize  the  following  where  needed :    India  ink,  india  rubber, 
biblical. 

11.  Write  the  following  correctly:  text  book,  spend  thrift,  good 
natured. 

12.  Underline  the  words  that  are  not  good  English : 
gaU  (meaning  impudence) 

squelsch  ■  ; 

gainsay  (noun) 

How  do  you  know  they  are  not  good  English? 
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13.  Find  a  picture  of  a  tadpole.    How  does  it  compare  in  size  with 
the  actual  tadpole? 

14.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "to  cap  the  climax"? 

15.  What  is  the  meaning  of  i.e.,  ibid.,  ef.  ? 

16.  How  long  is  the  Thames  river? 

17.  Who  was  Edward  Jenner  and  when  did  he  live? 

18.  Who  was  Friar  Tuck? 

19.  What  was  Fagin  ? 

20.  What  is  the  meaning  of  sotto  voce? 

21.  Who  was  Jezebell?    Where  can  yon  find  an  account  of  her  life? 

22.  What  does  the  symbol  before  lingerie  in  Webster's  New  Interna- 
tional dictionary  mean? 

23.  From  what  languages  are  the  following  derived  1 
geography 

delicatessen 

24.  What  is  the  difference  in  meaning  between  sick  and  ill  ? 

25.  Which  is  the  Windy  City  ? 

Problem  2 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Hooverize? 

2.  Give  the  pronunciation  of  invalid  (adjective),  permit  (noun), 
record  (verb). 

3.  Underline  the  better  spelling: 
traveler  or  traveller 

theatre  or  theater 

4.  What  parts  of  speech  is  invalid  ? 

5.  Give  a  synonym  for  garrulity. 

6.  Explain  the  derivation  of  curfew. 

7.  Divide  into  syllables:    minute  (noun),  minute  (adjective). 

8.  What  is  the  plural  of  longo? 

9.  Give  the  parts  of  speech  of  blow. 

10.  Capitalize  the  f olloAving  where  needed :  manila  paper,  bath  brick, 
quixotic.  . . 

11.  Write  the  following  correctly:    ice  bound,  title  page,  carrier 

pigeon,  bay  window. 

12.  Underline  the  words  that  are  not  good  English  and  prove  that 
they  are  not:   spiel,  fogy,  flunk,  snooze. 

13.  Find  a  picture  of  a  bobolink.   How  does  it  compare  in  size  with 
the  actual  bird? 

14.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "to  feather  one's  nest?" 

15.  What  is  the  meaning  of  q.v.,  pro  tem.,  f?.  ? 

16.  What  is  the  population  of  Tipperary  ? 

17.  Who  was  Kepler  and  when  did  he  live  ? 

18.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Brobdingnag? 

19.  Who  was  Aladdin  ? 
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20.  What  is  the  meaning  of  a  la  modef 

21.  Who  was  Balaam?  Where  do  you  read  about  him? 

22.  What  does  the  symbol  in  front  of  portiere  in  Webster's  New  In- 
ternational dictionary  mean  ? 

23.  From  what  language  are  alderman,  and  pJionograph  derived? 

24.  What  is  the  difference  in  meaning  between  thief  and  rohherf 

25.  Which  is  the  Blue  Hen  State? 

Problem  S 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  photostat? 

2.  Give  the  pronunciation  of  contrast  (verb),  and  contest  (noun). 

3.  Underline  the  better  spelling : 

program  or  programme 
colour  or  color 
center  or  centre 

4.  What  parts  of  speech  is  progress? 

5.  Give  a  synonym  for  satisfy. 

6.  Explain  in  full  the  derivation  of  candidate. 

7.  Divide  into  syllables:  progress  (noun),  progress  (verb). 

8.  What  is  the  plural  of  gladiolus? 

9.  Give  the  parts  of  the  verb  fly. 

10.  Capitalize  where  needed :  yuletide,  herculean. 

11.  Write  the  following  correctly :    pin  money,  mind  reader,  pick 
pocket. 

12.  Underline  the  words  that  are  not  good  English  and  prove  that 
they  are  not:    hearken,  gadabout,  chunk,  bus. 

13.  Find  a  picture  of  a  crane.   How  does  it  compare  in  size  with  the 
actual  bird? 

14.  What  is  the  meaning  of  ' '  wet  blanket  ? ' ' 

15.  What  is  the  meaning  of  f  .o.b.,  viz.,  obs.  ? 

16.  What  is  the  population  of  Tampa,  Florida? 

17.  When  was  Guglielmo  Marconi  born  ? 

18.  Who  was  Circe? 

19.  Who  was  Olivia? 

20.  What  is  the  meaning  of  bon  jour? 

21.  Who  was  Eli?   Where  can  you  find  an  account  of  his  life? 

22.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  in  front  of  chauffeur  in  Web- 
ster's New  International  dictionary? 

23.  From  what  languages  are  pecuniary  and  biography  derived? 

24.  What  is  the  difference  in  meaning  between  price  and  charge? 

25.  What  is  Davy  J  ones 's  Locker  ? 

Problem  4 

(Some  of  these  questions  may  not  be  answered  by  your  catalogue. 
Answer  the  ones  that  are.) 
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1.  Find  a  subject  card  in  your  catalogue.    Make  a  copy. 

2.  Find  an  author  card.   Make  a  copy. 

3.  Find  a  title  card.   Make  a  copy. 

4.  Find  a  cross  reference  card.   Make  a  copy. 

5.  Give  the  title  of  on©  book  written  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

6.  Who  was  the  author  of  Master  Skylark? 

7.  What  books  does  your  library  have  on  BiIRDS?    Give  authors, 
■titles,  and  call  numbers. 

8.  Which  of  the  following  books  does  your  library  have? 

A.  A  man  without  a  country 

B.  Last  days  of  Pompeii. 

C.  The  story  of  a  bad  boy. 

D.  Tom  Bro-wn's  school  days. 

E.  Two  years  before  the  mast. 

9.  Who  wrote  The  prince  and  the  pauper? 

10.  What  other  books  by  the  same  author  does  your  library  have? 

11.  What  books  does  your  library  have  written  by  Louisa  May  Alcott? 

12.  What  books  does  your  library  have  written  about  Louisa  May 
Alcott  f 

13.  What  book  of  travel  (distinguish  subject  by  call  number)  written 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt  does  your  library  have? 

14.  What  book  of  history  written  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  does  your 
library  have? 

15.  What  book  of  outdoor  amusements  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  does 
your  library  have  ? 

16.  Who  wrote  David  Copperfield  ? 

17.  What  book  of  non-fiction  by  this  same  author  does  your  library 
have  ? 

18.  How  many  books  written  by  Sir  W alter  Scott  does  your  library 
have? 

19.  Who  is  the  author  of  the  latest  book  in  your  library  on  aviation  ? 

20.  How  are  the  subject  cards  in  your  catalogue  distinguished  from 
the  other  cards  ? 

Unit  V 

ENCYCLOPEDIA* 

f 

Definition 

An  encyclopedia  is  a  work  which  attempts  to  give  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  all  the  branches  of  learning,  but  does  not  attempt  to  ex- 
haust any  one  subject. 

Arrangement 

The  material  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  subject,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  dictionary. 

*  Type  lessons  are  given  for  two  encyclopedias.    These  lessons  may  be  adapted 
to  include  other  encyclopedias. 
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Difference  between  a  dictionary  and  an  encyclopedia 

A  dictionary  deals  with  words,  giving  definitions;  an  encyclopedia 
deals  with  subjects,  giving  information  about  famous  people,  noted 
places  and  interesting  events.  This  makes  an  encyclopedia  a  much 
larger  work  than  a  dictionary. 

Because  of  the  work  being  so  large,  it  is  impossible  to  bind  all  the 
pages  into  one  book,  hence  it  is  cut  into  many  parts,  called  volumes. 

Aids  in  using  encyclopedias 

1.    Guide  letters  are  printed  on  the  back  of  each  volume  to  inform 
the  reader  of  the  contents. 
'  2.    Guide  words  are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  pages  to  inform  the 

reader  as  to  the  contents  of  the  page. 

3.  The  arrangement  is  usually  by  subject  headings  with  many  sub- 
ject divisions. 

4.  Some  encyclopedias  contain  an  index. 

5.  Consult  the  eopji-ight  date  of  the  encyclopedia.  If  the  date 
given  should  be  1928,  that  means  only  events  which  happened  before 
1928  are  included. 

6.  (See)  and  (See  also)  are  two  forms  of  cross  references.  Many 
times  information  is  scattered  under  a  number  of  different  subjects. 
For  example,  an  article  on  patents  may  make  mention  of  inventions 
and  vice  versa.  In  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  fact 
that  further  information  may  be  found  under  other  subjects  one  form 
of  cross  reference  is  used. 

7.  After  the  encyclopedia  article  in  many  instances  a  bibliography 
is  given  under  one  of  the  following  or  similar  terms— cowswW,  refer- 
ences, UUiographij.  This  means  we  are  being  given  other  places  where 
material  on  the  same  subject  may  be  located. 

8.  Names  of  pereons  will  be  found  under  the  surname  or  last  name. 
Look  for  Roosevelt,  Theodore  and  not  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

9.  Such  terms  as  Joan  of  Arc,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  will  be  located 
under  the  first  word. 

10.  Some  encyclopedias  publish  an  Annual  or  Year  Book  to  bring 
the  set  up  to  date. 

Editor 

Encyclopedias  are  not  the  work  of  one  author.  An  editor-in-chief 
and  his  assistant  editors  compile  articles  from  various  contributors 
who  are  authorities  in  their  field.   Sometimes  the  articles  are  signed. 

When  to  consult  an  encyclopedia 

1.  Wlien  a  general  summary  of  a  subject  is  wanted. 

2.  When  references  for  further  reading  are  needed  (bibliography). 

Plan  of  the  New  International 

1.  Scholarship 

a.  Spelling,  accents 

Spelling  is  conservative.    Accents  are  clearly  marked  and  in 
:  many  instances  the  vowels,  derivations  and  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  aU  uncommon  words  given. 
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b.  Technical 

The  work  is  written  in  simple  English.  Technical  words  are 
iivoided. 

c.  Accuracy 

Accuracy  is  regarded  as  the  most  essential  of  all  the  attributes 
of  such  a  publication.  The  editors  have  taken  special  pains 
to  make  the  New  International  Encyclopedia  in  its  several 
departments  fitly  representative  of  modern  scientific  scholar- 
ship. 

2.  Proportion 

Articles  are  marked  with  heavy  type  and  are  given  space  ac- 
cording to  their  importance.  They  are  balanced.  Biography  is 
notably  strong. 

3.  Plan  of  arrangement 

Articles  are  arranged  under  specific  headings  like  a  dictionary, 
from  A  to  Z.   No  index  required. 

4.  Signed  or  not 

Articles  are  not  signed.   The  contributors  are  listed  in  the  front. 

5.  Illustrations,  maps,  paper  binding,  type,  etc. 
Illustrations  are  clear  and  sufficient  in  number. 
Maps  are  of  a  usable  size  and  printed  in  color. 

Paper  is  not  too  thin  and  very  durable.  - 

Type  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  pages  are  arranged  in  two  col- 
umns with  splendid  spacing. 

6.  Bibliography 

A  selected  bibliography  is  given  at  the  close  of  each  important 
article.    This  encyclopedia  is  strong  in  bibliographies. 

7.  Choice  of  heading 

"Athanasian  creed.  The  "is  the  form  of  entry." 

There  is  a  cross  reference  from  "Creed"  to  "Athanasian  creed." 

8.  Cross  references 

Cross  references  are  sufficient  and  consistent. 

9.  Alphabetical  arrangement 

The  arrangement  is  letter  by  letter  and  not  word  by  word. — New- 
ark before  New  York. 

Plan  of  the  World  Book 

Arrangement  of  material 

The  material  in  The  World  Book  is  arranged  in  a  two  column  page, 
with  the  topics  brought  out  in  heavy  type. 

Gross  References 

(See)  and  (see  also)  references  are  used  frequently. 

Guide  Words 
At  the  top  of  the  page  are  guide  words. 
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Example 
DAISY  DALLAS 

Illustrations 

There  are  many  illustrations. 

Index 

The  dictionaiy  arrangement  with  the  cross  references  makes  the  com- 
plete set  an  index. 

Maps 

On  th  back  of  each  state  map  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  cities  giving 
population  and  figure  and  letter  to  direct  one  to  the  location  of  the  city 
on  the  map. 

Related  Subjects 

Following  the  material  on  many  subjects  is  a  list  of  Belated  topics. 
Example — -Under  Dairying — Related  Subjects:  For  more  detailed  in- 
formation as  to  the  various  phases  of  dairying,  the  following  articles 
in  The  World  Book  should  be  consulted: 

agriculture  creamery 

butter  cream  separator 

buttermilk  disease  of  animals 

cattle    .  intensive  farming 

cheese  milk 

corn  silo  and  silage 

Sub  Topics 

Under  the  large  topics,  material  is  arranged  under  sub-topics.  Both 
main  topic  and  sub-topics  are  brought  out  in  heavy  type. 

Example. 
Pennsylvania 
Size  and  location 
People 
Education 
Physical  features 
Surface 

Rivers  and  lakes 
Climate 

Sources  of  Pennsylvania's  wealth 
Forestry 
Minerals 
Manufacture 
Transportation 

Government  and  history 
Government 
Earliest  settlement 
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Creation  of  Pennsylvania 
Eevolutionary  period 
Later  history  and  development 
Other  items  of  interest 

Related  Subjects 

Problems  on  the  Use  of  Encyclopedias 

Prohlem  1 

1.  Arrange  the  seasons  of  the  year  in  alphabetical  order.  Spring- 
Summer — Autumn — Winter. 

2.  Arrange  the  days  of  the  week  in  alphabetical  order.  Monday- 
Tuesday — Wednesday — Thursday — Friday — Saturday — Sunday. 

3.  Give  the  volume  number  of  the  encyclopedia  vphieh  you  are  using 
in  which  each  month  of  the  year  can  be  located. 

4.  In  which  volume  can  material  on  the  following  be  located? 


1.  Beethoven 

2.  parks 

3.  starch 

4.  Goethe 

5.  electricity 

6.  Red  cross 

7.  aircraft 

8.  library 

ProMem  2 


9.  reimieer 

10.  seal 

11.  rope 

12.  Philippine  Islands 

13.  Spain 

14.  Eoosevelt 
1.5.  Paris 

16.  telephone 


17.  athletics 

18.  British  Museum 

19.  Egypt 

20.  Labor  legislation 

21.  thermometer 

22.  roads 

23.  spy 

24.  leather 

25.  home  economics 


In  looking  for  material  on  the  following  subjects,  under  which  word 
would  you  look  ? 

7. 
8. 


1.  George  Washington 

2.  Causes  of  the  World  War 

3.  London 

4.  Disease  of  the  heart 

5.  Good  Friday 

6.  Botany 


9. 
10. 


The  splendor  of  stained  glass 
Physical  features  of  South  Amer- 
ica 

A  moderii  ice-making  plant 
Government  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  railroads 


Problem  3 

Give  the  volume  number  in  which  each  of  the  above  topics  can  be 
located. 

Prohlem  4 

1.  Locate  material  for  a  Columbus  Day  program. 

2.  Locate  an  outline  for  an  essay  on  the  dog. 

3.  What  is  the  Hall  of  Fame  ? 

4.  For  whom  was  January  named? 

5.  Who  was  Minerva  ? 

6.  WTiat  is  the  meaning  of  Poet  Laureate  ? 

7.  What  is  the  average  depth  of  the  ocean? 
depth  discovered? 


What  is  the  greatest 
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8.  Whicli  country  leads  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  stained 
glass? 

9.  When  was  the  first  really  practical  typewriter  placed  on  the 
American  market? 

Consult  the  map  of  Pennsylvania.  Across  the  top  and  bottom  are 
letters.  A — B— C — D — E — P — G.  At  either  side  are  figures.  1—2— 
3-A. 

To  locate  Pittsburgh  draw  an  imaginary  line  from  the  letter  at  the 
top  to  the  letter  at  the  bottom  and  the  number  designated  at  the  left 
hand  margin  to  the  number  designated  at  the  right  hand  margin.  Pitts- 
burgh will  be  near  the  place  where  these  two  lines  intersect. 

Prohleni  5 

Find  the  letter  and  figure  which  will  locate  the  following  cities  in 
Pennsylvania. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Allentown 

Altoona 

Bethlehem 

Greensburg 

Gettysburg 


6.  Harrisburg 

7.  Lancaster 

8.  Eeading 

9.  State  College 
10.  Your  own  city. 


Problem  6 

Arrange  the  following  in  the  proper  order  according  to  the  encyclo- 
pedia which  you  are  using. 


Net 

Ontario 

Oliver 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Newfoundland 

Oklahoma 


New  Brunswick 
New  Hampshire 
New  Mexico 
New  Testament 
New  York 
New  Zealand 


New  Port 

Noble 

Ohio 

Observatory 

Norway 

Oaks 
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REFERENCE  BOOKS 


A.  Yearbooks 


1.  American  year  'book 

Each  volume  gives  a  summary  of  the  progress  made  in  America 
during  the  preceding  year  in  art,  science,  literature,  social  and 
business  conditions,  etc. 

2.  New  international  year  hook 

This  is  a  supplement  to  the  New  international  encyclopedia  re- 
fered  to  in  another  lesson.  It  gives  information  on  the  events  of 
the  year.  Especially  good  for  biographies  of  notable  persons  who 
died  during  the  year,  and  of  persons  who  came  into  prominence 
during  that  period. 

3.  Statesman's  year -ho ok 

Good  for  up-to-date  materials  about  countries.  Gives  information 
about  the  government,  area,  population,  religion,  education, 
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finance,  defense,  commerce,  weights  and  measures,  internal  com- 
munication, etc.  Published  in  England.  Countries  of  the  British 
empire  are  given  first,  then  the  United  States,  and  after  that  the 
other  countries  are  arranged  alphabetically. 

4.  Statistical  abstract  of  the  United  States 

Contains  official  figures  of  the  population,  resources,  commerce, 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  United  States. 

5.  World  almanac 

•  Gives  recent  statistics,  political,  educational,  agricultural ;  athletic 
records ;  lists  of  universities  and  colleges ;  government  officials ; 
important  laws ;  and  other  up-to-date  accurate  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 

The  index  is  in  the  front  of  the  book  after  some  advertisements. 

B.  State  Manual 

1.  Pennsylvania — General  Assembly.   The  Pennsylvania  Manual. 
Useful  for  information  relating  to  such  subjects  as :  State  officials ; 
post  offices;  newspapers,  magazines,  journals;  universities;  popu- 
lation statistics ;  election  statistics  and  laws ;  biographical  sketches 
of  prominent  Pennsylvanians. 

C.  Quotations 

1.  Bartlett,  John  comp.   Familiar  quotations 

An  aid  in  locating  quotations  by  a  certain  author  or  in  finding  the 
author  of  a  particular  quotation.  The  quotations  are  grouped  un- 
der authors  and  the  authors  are  arranged  chronologically.  At  the 
front  is  an  alphabetical  index  of  authors.  At  the  back  is  an  index 
of  quotations  listed  alphabetically  by  the  most  important  words. 

2.  Hoyt,  J.  K.  comp.  New  cyclopedia  of  practical  qiwtations 

The  quotations  in  this  book  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  sub- 
ject, and  under  each  subject  alphabetically  by  author.  There  are 
author  and  most-important-word  indexes. 

D.  Poetry 

1.  Granger,  Edith,  ed.   Index  to  poetry  and  recitations. 

An  index  to  over  450  collections  of  poetry.  It  tells  in  what  book 
a  poem  may  be  found,  if  the  author,  title,  or  first  line  is  known. 
The  first  part  of  the  book  is  a  title  index.  After  the  title  of 
each  poem  the  name  of  the  author  is  given,  if  known;  and  after 
that,  a  symbol  for  each  book  in  which  the  poem  may  be  found. 
For  example :  HBV  stands  for  the  Home  book  of  verse;  PoR  for 
Posy  ring.  A  key  to  these  symbols  is  found  in  the  front  of  the 
book.  After  the  title  index  are  an  author  and  a  first-line  index. 
These  do  not  tell  in  which  book  the  poem  may  be  found,  but  give 
the  title  of  the  poem.  One  must  use  the  title  index  to  locate  the 
poem. 

There  is  a  Supplement  to  Granger's  Index  to  Poetry  and  Reci- 
tations which  indexes  126  volumes  of  recent  poetry  (1919  to  1928). 
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2.  Stevenson,  B.  E.,  eomp.  Home  hook  of  verse. 

A  eolleetion  of  English  and  American  poetry  from  1580  to  1920. 
Arranged  by  subject  but  has  author,  first-line,  and  title  indexes. 

3.  Stevenson,  B.  E.,  comp.   Home  Book  of  Modern  Verse 

An  extension  of  the  Home  hook  of  verse.  Includes  American  and 
English  poetry  of  the  twentieth  century. 

E.  History 

1.  Lamed,  J.  N.,  comp.  New  Lamed  History  for  Beady  Reference 
Historical  subjects  of  all  countries  and  all  ages  are  arranged  al- 
phabetically in  this  set  of  twelve  volumes.  Under  most  of  the  sub- 
jects the  topics  are  arranged  alphabetically.  Useful  in  locating 
the  events  of  any  particular  date  in  the  history  of  a  country. 

2.  Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature  and  Antiquities.  Con- 
cise articles  on  the  life,  biography,  geography,  religion,  and  art 
of  classical  antiquity.   Many  illustrations. 

P.  Biography 

1.  Thomas,  Joseph.  Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Biogra- 
phy and  Mythology. 

Gives  the  pronunication  of  names  and  very  brief  biographies  of 
men  and  women  of  all  nations  and  all  ages  up  to  1915.  Mytho- 
logical names  are  included. 

2.  Who's  Who  in  America 

Gives  short  biographies  of  prominent  living  men  and  women  of 
America.  The  information  for  each  person  includes  date  and 
place  of  birth,  education,  marriage,  official  positions  held,  writ- 
ings, clubs,  and  present  address.  At  the  front  the  names  of  all 
persons  included  in  the  book  are  arranged  by  states  and  under 
states  by  towns.  Throughout  the  book  the  following  abbrevia- 
tions are  used:  b.  for  born,  s.  for  son,  d.  for  daughter,  m.  for 
married.  Published  every  two  years. 

3.  Who's  who 

Who's  who  is  similar  to  Who's  who  in  America,  except  that  the 
persons  included  are  principally  British.  It  does  give,  however, 
biographies  of  some  well-known  people  of  other  countries.  Pub- 
lished every  year. 

•i.  Living  authors,  pub.  by  H.  W.  "Wilson  Co. 

Biographical  sketches  of  over  400  authors  of  eighteen  different 
countries,  all  living  January  1931. 

Prohlem  1 

In  which  of  the  books  in  this  lesson  would  you  look  to  find  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

1.  The  birthplace  of  Herbert  Hoover. 

2.  A  quotation  from  the  works  of  Robert  Browning. 

3.  The  author  of  the  poem,  Marshes  of  Glynn. 

4.  An  article  on  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
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5.  The  number  of  post  offices  in  your  county. 

6.  An  article  about  Zeus. 

7.  What  countries  were  damaged  by  earthquakes  in  1927. 

8.  The  present  address  of  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher. 

9.  A  quotation  on  honesty. 

10.  The  number  of  immigrants  from  Norway  permitted  to  enter  the 
United  States  each  year. 

11.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
of  Pennsylvania. 

12.  The  author  of  the  quotation,  ' '  To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine. ' ' 

13.  The  author  and  title  of  a  poem  beginning,  "When  I  consider  how 
my  life  is  spent. " 

14.  The  number  of  vessels  that  pass  through  the  Panama  Canal 
in  one  year. 

15.  A  history  of  the  oracle  and  temple  of  Delphi. 

16.  The  pronunciation  of  Pierre  Goudouli. 

17.  An  account  of  the  events  in  United  States  history  in  1865. 

18.  The  name  of  Italy's  Minister  of  Justice. 

19.  Who  won  the  world's  series  in  baseball  in  1928. 

20.  The  name  of  Pennsylvania's  state  treasurer. 

21.  The  name  of  the  president  of  Howard  University. 

22.  The  national  church  of  Finland. 

23.  A  list  of  books  written  by  Willa  Gather. 

24.  The  titles  of  two  books  that  contain  the  poem,  "  To  a  waterfowl. ' ' 

25.  Nationality  of  Tien-Te. 

Questions  on  Reference  Books 

Using  only  the  books  in  this  lesson,  find  the  answers  to  the  following 
questions.  Give  also  the  title  of  the  book  and  the  exact  page  on  which 
you  found  the  information. 

1.  Who  said,  "Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star?" 

2.  What  are  the  requirements  for  citizenship  in  Japan? 

3.  Who  is  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania? 

4.  Who  won  the  Nobel  prize  in  literature  in  1930  ? 

5.  Who  wrote  the  poem  beginning,  ' '  What  flower  is  this  that  greets 
the  morn  ? ' '  Name  two  books  in  which  it  may  be  found. 

6.  Find  a  short  article  on  the  Genoa  conference. 

7.  How  many  persons  from  Harrisburg  are  listed  in  "Who's  Who  in 
America?   Give  the  name  and  address  of  one  of  them. 

8.  To  what  institution  did  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  give  aid  in 
1928? 

9.  Where  can  you  find  a  plan  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens? 

10.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  president's  cabinet? 

11.  Where  can  you  find  some  quotations  on  cleanliness?    Copy  one  • 
of  them. 
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12.  AVhat  is  the  address  of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson? 

13.  Who  is  the  British  ambassador  to  the  United  States? 

14.  What  books  has  Cornelia  Meigs  written  ? 

15.  How  old  is  Henry  Ford? 

Test  on  Reference  Books 

Directions :  Place  a  plus  sign  at  the  left,  if  the  statement  is  correct ; 
and  a  minus  sign,  if  incorrect. 

1.  A  biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln  may  be  found  in  WJio's  Who  in 
America. 

2.  The  material  in  Bartlett's  Familiar  Quotations  is  arranged  alpha- 
betically by  subject. 

3.  The  Statesman's  Year-book  is  devoted  entirely  to  descriptions  and 
statistics  of  the  government,  industries,  and  resources  of  the 
United  States. 

4.  The  number  of  bushels  of  corn  pi'oduced  in  Kentucky  in  1928  may 
be  found  in  the  New  Inier national  Year-hook  for  the  year. 

5.  A  list  of  quotations  on  courage  is  given  in  Bartlett's  Familiar 
Quotations. 

6.  Who's  Who  in  America  is  published  every  year. 

7.  Statesman's  Year-hook  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  countries. 

8.  The  index  of  the  World  Almanac  is  in  the  front  of  the  book. 

9.  Hoyt's  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations  is  arranged  chrono- 
logically by  author. 

10.  Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  My- 
thology gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Lloyd  George. 

11.  New  Lamed  History  for  Beady  Reference  is  devoted  entirely  to 
the  United  States. 

12.  Stevenson's  Home  Book  of  Verse  is  an  index  to  poetry  and  reci- 
tations. 

13.  The  abbreviation  "d"  as  used  in  Who's  Who  in  America  means 
died. 

14.  The  compulsory  school  age  in  Denmark  is  given  in  the  States- 
man's Y  ear-Book. 

15.  The  author  of  the  quotation,  "Ignorance  never  settles  a  question", 
may  be  found  in  Granger's  Index. 


Unit  VII 

THE  READERS'  GUIDE  TO  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE 

Indexes,  by  author  and  subject,  the  contents  of  105  current  periodi- 
cals popular  in  public  and  school  libraries.  All  entries  are  in  one 
alphabet,  dictionary  form  and  sub-headings  and  cross-references  are 
used  frequently. 

Each  entry  contains  the  title  of  the  article,  author's  name,  name 
of  periodical  containing  the  article  (abbreviated),  volume  number, 
inclusive  paging  and  date.  "II,"  "map,"  "por,"  etc.,  are  added  to 
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the  subject  entry  when  the  article  is  illustrated  or  accompanied  by 
maps  or  portraits.  Illustrations,  etc.,  of  or  by  the  author  are  added  to 
the  author  entry  also. 

The  Guide  is  published  monthly.  It  is  cumulated  for  the  year  to 
date  of  issue,  in  October,  December,  January,  March  and  May  with 
bound  cumulated  volumes  in  June.  Other  numbers  are  cumulated  also 
so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  more  than  two  alphabets  at  any 
time  for  the  record  of  the  year  to  date.  Annual  volumes  are  replaced 
by  three-year  cumulations  in  one  alphabet,  supplied  on  the  annual 
subscription. 

The  Series  now  contains  Vol.  I,  1900-1904  (o.p.)  ;  Vol.  II,  1905-1909; 
Vol.  Ill,  1910-1914;  Vol.  IV,  1915-1918  (o.p.);  Vol.  V,  1919-1921; 
Vol.  VI,  1922-1924;  Vol.  VII,  1925-1928. 


List  of  Periodicals  Indexed 

(With  Abbreviations  Used  in  Entries) 


Am  City — American  City 

Am  Econ    R — American    Economic  Review 

Am  Hist  R — American    Historical  Review 

Am  Home — American  Home 

Am  J  Pub  Health — Aineiican  Journal  of  Pub- 
lic  Health   and   Nation's  health 

Am  J   Soc — American  Journal  of  Sociology 

Am  M — American  Magazine 

Am  Mercury — American  Mercury 

Ann  Am  Acad — Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Science 

Arch   Rec — Architectural  Record 

Art  and  Archaeol — Art  and  Archaelogy 

Arts  and   Dec — Arts  and  Decoration 

Asia — Asia 

Allan- — Atlantic  Monthly 

Bet  Hom  &  Card — Better  Homes  &  Gardens 

Bird  Lore — Bird-lore 

Bookm — Bookman 

Bui  Pan  Am  Union — Bulletin  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union 
Business  Week — Business  Week 
Canad   Bookm — Canadian  Bookman 
Canad   Forum — Canadian  Forum 
Canad  M — Canadian  Magazine 
Oath   World — Catholic  World 
Christian   Cent — Christian  Century 
Col  I  ier's — Collier's 
Com  monwreal— Commonweal 
Cong  Digest — Congressional  Digest 
Cortemp — Contemporary  Review 
Country  Life — Country  Life  (American) 
Cur  Hist — Current  Historj' 
Del  in — Delineator 
Drama — Drama  Magazine 
Educa — Education 

El  School  J — Elementary  School  Journal 
Etude — The  Etude 

Farmers'    Bui — United    States    Department  of 

Agriculture.     Farmers*  Bulletins 
Foreign  Affairs — Foreign  Affairs 
Fortn — Fortnightly  Review 
Forum — Forum  and  Century 
Golden  Bk — Golden  Book  Magazine 
Good  H — Good  Housekeeping 
Harper — Harpers  Magazine 
House  and  Gard — House  and  Garden 
House  B — House  Beatitiful 
Hygeia — Hygeia 

Ind   Arts  and   Voc   Educ — Industrial  Arts  and 

Vocational  Education 
Ind    Educ    M — Industrial    Education  Magazine 
Int   Concil — International  Conciliation 
Int  Studio — -International  Studio 
J  Home  Econ — Journal  of  Home  Economics 
J  Pol   Econ — Journal  of  Political  Economy 
Ladies  H  J — Ladies'  Home  Journal 
Libraries — Libraries 


Library  J — The  Library  Journal 
Lit  Digest — Literary  Digest 
Liv  Age^ — Living  Age 
Mis  R — Missionary  Review  of  the  World 
Monthly  Labor  R — United  States  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics.    Monthly  Labor  Review 
Mus  Q — Musical  Quarterly 
Musician — ^Musician 

Nat  Educ  Assn  J — Journal  of  the  National  Ed- 
ucation Association 
Nat  Geog    M — National    Geographic  Magazine 
Nat  Repub — National  Republic 
Nation — Nation 
Nature   M — Nature  Magazine 
New    Repub— New  Republic 
19th    Cent — Nineteenth    Century   and  After 
No  Am — North  Americati  Review 
Outlook — Outlook   and  Independent 
Parents    M — Parents'  Magazine 
Photo-Era — Photo-Era 
PIct  R — Pictorial  Review 
Poetry — Poetry 

Pol   Scl  Q— Political  Science  Quarterly 

Pop   Mech — Popular  Mechanics  Magazine 

Pop  Sci — Popular  Science  Monthly 

Pub  W — Publishers'  Weekly 

Q  J  Econ — Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics 

Queen's  Q — Queen's  Quarterly 

R  of  Rs — Review  of  Reviews  (American) 

Rec  real  ion — Recreation 

Ref  Shelf — Reference  Shelf 

St  N — St  Nicholas 

Sat  Eve  Post — Saturday  Evening  Post 

Sat  R  Lit — Saturday  Review  of  Literature 

School  of  Soc — School  and  Society 

School  Arts  M — School  Arts  Magazine 

School  Life — School  Life 

School  R — School  Review 

Sci  Am — Scientific  American 

Sci    Monthly — Scientific  Monthly 

Science  ns — Science 

Scrib  M — Scribner's  Magazine 

Smithson  Rept — Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 

Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Survey — Survey  (also  Survey  Graphic) 
Theatre  Arts  M — Theatre  Arts  Magazine 
Travel — ^Travel 

U  S  Bur  Labor  Bui — ^United  States  Bureau  of 

Labor    Statistics.  Bulletins 
U  S  Office  Educ  Bui — United  States  Office  of 

Education.  Bulletins 
Univ     Debaters    Annual — University  Debaters' 

Annual 

Wilson   Bui — Wilson  Bulletin  for  Librarians 
Woman's  H  0 — Woman's  Home  Companion 
World  Tomorrow — World  Tomorrow 
World's  Work — World's  Work 
Yale  R  ns — -Yale  Review 
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Key  to  Abbreviations 


arcbbishop 

il 

■iTlnof"T*n  "/"lATia 

lllLJbtlcLtlVJIlS 

pseud 

pspudonym 

2.br 

abri  dged 

inc 

111(„U1  put  u  LCU 

n 

M 

Quarterly 

Alienist 

Ja 

Ta  nil  Q  rv 

-r 

sent  on  recjuest 

Ad 

April 

Je 

rev 

revised 

architect 

Jl 

July 

s 

September 

association 

ir 

junior 

-3 

stitched    in    last  number 

UlUl  ivJ^ 

.J 

Sell  U    lOUac    111    Itlol/  liUllIUcl 

f\f  vnliimf 

f   bi hi  i oCTrn  TihiCfll 

-sb 

stitched  in  first  number  of 

bi-m 

footnotes 

Ifn 

-iin 

volume 

bimonthly 

number    of  succcGding 

semi-m 

semi-monthly 

bp 

bishop 

volume 

-sfn 

stitched    in    a  following 

comp 

compiled,  compiler 

m 

monthly 

number    of  succeeding 

cond 

condensed 

Mr 

March 

volume 

cont 

continued 

My 

May 

sup 

supplement 

D 

December 

ns 

new  series 

tab 

table 

diag 

diagram 

N 

November 

tp. 

title  page 

ed 

edited,   edition,  editor 

no 

number 

tpi- 

title  page  and  index 

facsim 

facsimile 

■none 

none  issued 

tr 

translated,  translation. 

F 

February 

0 

October 

translator 

Hon 

Honorable 

Pl 

plate 

V 

volume 

i 

Index 

por 

portrait 

w 

weekly 

Sample  title:    Sailing  summer  seas.    W.  H.  Taylor,  il  Country  Life  60:39-41  Jl  '31 
Explanation:   An  article  with  the  title  given  above  will  be  found  in  Country  Life  volume  60, 
pages  39  to  41,  the  July,  1931,  number. 

PUn  on  Which  the  Guide  is  Indexed 

Articles  are  listed  in  one  Alphabetical  list  under  author  and  sub- 
ject.   (Is  a  story  or  poem,  under  the  title  also.) 

On  the  Sample  page  find  an  example  of  an  author  entry — a  subject 
entry. 

Cross  Reference    (see)    (see  also) 

Many  times  information  on  certain  topics  may  be  indexed  in  two  or 
more  places.  In  such  cases  (see)  or  (see  also)  is  used  to  direct  us 
from  one  form  to  another. 


Examples: 

Inventions 
Hens 

Social  conditions 
Dramatics  in  schools 


see  also  Patents 
see  Poultry 
see  also  Divorce 
see  School  playsi 


(Turn  to  example  page  and  read  examples  of  cross  reference.) 

The  name  of  the  magazine,  the  volume,  the  pages  and  date  are 
given  in  the  following  manner: 

Am  City  26:322  Ag'22 

The  number  before  the  colon  is  the  volume 
The  number  after  the  colon  is  the  page 
Following  the  page  is  the  date 

The  abbreviation  given  before  the  first  figure  is  the  name  of  the 
magazine. 
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Specimen  Entry  from  Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature 


PSYCHOLOGY,  Physiological — Continued 

Noise   and  the  homemaker.    D.  A.   Laird.  J 

Home  Econ  21:809-15  N  '29 
Origin  of  right;  right  and  left.     19th  Cent 

107:  122-40  Ja  '30 
Tau  effect,  an  example  of  psychological  rela- 
tivity.   H.    Helson.    Science   ns  71:536-7 
My  23  '30 

Transmutation  of  motivation.    H.  Hart,  bib- 
liog  Am  J  Soc  35:588-60  Ja  'SO 
See  also 

Emotions 

Mind  and  body 
PSYCHOLOGY,  Political.    See  Political  psychol- 
ogy 

PSYCHOLOGY,  Social.    See  Social  psychology 
PSYCHOLOGY  of  learning.    See  Learning  Psy- 
chology of 

PSYCHOLOGY  of  music.    See  Music,  Influence 

of 

PSYCHOLOGY  of  war.  See  War,  Psychologj'  of 
PSYCHOLOGY  pup;  story.  See  Terhune,  A.  P. 
PSYCHOPATHIC     clinics     See  Psychological 

clinics 

PSYCHOPATHIC  hospitals.    See  Insalie  hospi- 
tals 

PSYCHOTHERAPY,  See  Mental  healing 
PTARMIGANS 

Resident  of  the  snow-caps.     C.  A.  Hurlbutt. 
il  Bird  Lore  31:259-60  Jl  '29 
PTOMAINE  poisoning 

Food  poisoning  by  bacterial  toxins.    R.  W. 
Pryer.    Am  .J  Pub  Health  19:208-10  F  '29 
P'U  Yl.   See  Hsuang  Tung 
PUBERTY 

Effect  of  the  advent  of  puberty  on  the  growth 
in  height  and  weight  of  girls.    G.  E.  Van 
Dyke,    bibliog  School  R  38:211-21  Mr  '30 
PUBLIC  administration.    See  Administration 
PUBLIC  buildings 

Executive  mansions  and  government  build- 
ings in  Chile;  ed.  by  B.  Newhall.  il  Bui 
Pan  Am  Union  64:425-32  My  '30 

Half  a  billion  for  buildings.  World's  Work 
59:37  Ja  '30 

New  government  buildings  will  add  to  the 
beauty  of  Washington,  il  Am  City  40:135-6 
Je  '29 

Small  public  buildings  of  architectural  merit. 

il  Am  City  40:130  1  F  '29 
Washington,  city  of  splendor.    0.  Moore,  il 

Cur  Hist  32:249-56  My  '30 

See  also 
City  halls 
Fire  houses 

PUBLIC  charities  association  of  Pennsylvania. 

See  Pennsylvania  public  charities  associa- 
tion 

PUBLIC  comfort  stations 

Planning  for  the  amenities,   not  merely  for 
speed  in  highway  travel,    il  map  Am  City 
42:96-8  Mr  '30 
PUBLIC  contracts.  See  Contracts,  Public 
PUBLIC  debts.    See  Debts,  Public 
PUBLIC  defenders 

Guilty  or  not  guilty?   J.  Miller.   No  Am  227: 

361-9  Mr  '29 
Need  for  a  public  defender.    M.  0.  Goldmati. 

Nation  128:131-2  Ja  30  '29 
Public  defender.   M.  C.  Goldman.   New  Repub 
61:20,  200  N  27  '29,  Ja  '30;  Discussion. 
61 ;  173,  331  Ja  1,  F  12  '30 
PUBLIC  employment  offices.     See  Employment 
agencies 

PUBLIC  employment  sen/ices.  International  as- 
sociation of.    See  International  association 
of  public  employment  services 
PUBLIC  health 

Doctor  and  his  patient.  W.  J.  Mayo,  il  Hygeia 
7:347-50  Ap  '29 

Doctor's  income  and  preventive  medicine.  Am 
J  Pub  Health  20:51-2  Ja  '30 

Gordian  knots  in  the  health  movement.  J.  H. 
Beard,  il  Hygeia  7:256-9  Mr  '29 


Health,  the  business  of  each  of  us.  H.  Emer- 
son.    Survey  63:373-4  Ja  1  '30 

Hopeful  trend.  H.  W.  Wiley.  11  Good  H  88:96 
Ap  '29 

How  necessary  is  illness?  R  A.  Reynolds. 
Allan  145:732-40  Je  '30 

Mental  hygiene  and  public  health.  Science  ns 
7l:suplO  My  9  '30 

Noise  and  the  public  health.  M.  Fishbein. 
Sci  Am  140:124  F  '29 

Public  and  private  medicine.  Science  n  s  69: 
suplO  Mr  22  '29 

Public  health  and  medical  problems  in  dis- 
asters. W.  DeKleine.  Am  J  Pub  Health 
20:479-84  My  '30 

Sudden  heart  failure  as  a  public  health  men- 
ace. A.  S.  Hyman.  bibliog  Am  J  Pub  Health 
19:1103-10  0  '29 

Uruguay  and  Panama  ratify  Pan  American 
sanitaiy  code.  Bui  Pan  Am  Union  63:138  F 
'29 

World  health  conditions.    Am  J  Pub  Health 

19:198-9  F  '29 
Your  city  and  your  health.    W.  W.  Bauer,  il 

Hygeia  7:373-6,  486-8,  611-14  Ap-Je  '29 

See  also 

Air  pollution  League  of  nations — 

Camp  sanitation  Health  organiza- 

Colleges  and  univer-  tion 

sities — H  e  a  1 1  h         Meat  inspection 
service  Pati  American  sanl- 

Food      adulteration  tary  bureau 

and  inspection  I*ublic  comfort  sta- 

Health   education  tions 

Health   exhibits  Water  pollution 

Inf'Htion  and  infec- 
tious diseases 

Bibliography 

Selected  public  health  bibliography  with  an- 
notations. R.  S.  Patterson.  See  monthly 
numbers  of  American  journal  of  public 
health 

Useful  books  of  the  past  year.  M.  P.  Ravenel. 
Am  J  Pub  Health  19:452-4  Ap  '29 
Finance 

Problem  of  finance  in  rural  health  practice. 
D.  L.  Cannon.  Am  J  Pub  Health  19:535-7 
My  '29 

Law^s  and  legislation 

New  sanitary  code  proposed  for  local  adoption 

in  cities  and  villages  of  New  York  state. 
H.  Williams.     Am  City  42:131  F  '30 
Outline  for  a  model  health  ordinance.  Am 

City  40:167-8  My  '29 

See  also 
Food  laws  and  legislation 

Study  and  teaching 
Summer  school  courses  in  public  health.  Am 

J  Pub  Health  19:586-8;  20:576-8  My  '29 

My  '30 

Training  and  personnel.  Am  J  Pub  Health 
19:1013-17  S  '29 

Canada 

Health     conditions     among     American  and 
Canadian    industrial   populations   in  1929. 
Monthly  Labor  R  30:806-7  Ap  '30 
China 

Health  in  China.  Science  n  s  69:supl4  F  22 
'29 

England 

Public  health  and  the  public  purse;  diminished 
mortality  in  fevers.  Am  J  Pub  Health  19: 
724  Jl  '29 

Swan  song  in  public  health  work;  summary 
nf  report  of  Dr.  R.  K.  Brown,  borough  of 
Bermondsey,  London.    E.  R.  Hayhurst.  Am 
J  Pub  Health  19:627-30  Je  '29 
France 

f>ccupational  diseases  in  1928.  Monthly  Labor 
R  30:1039  My  '30 
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Prohlem  1 

Using  the  Readers'  Guide,  or  sample  sheets  from  it,  have  pupils 
locate  ten  references,  using  the  following  outlines. 

Name  of  magazine       Volume         Page  Date 

Delineator  108  20  February,  1926 

Since  Readers'  Guide  indexes  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  best 
general  magazines,  it  is  not  expected  that  any  one  library  will  have 
all  of  these  magazines. 

Hence  it  will  not  be  possible  to  locate  all  the  references  given  in 
the  guide  in  your  library.  A  list  or  card  file  of  bound  magazines 
must  be  consulted  before  copying  references  from  the  Readers'  Guide. 

ProMem  2 

List  the  magazines  coming  to  the  school  library.  List  the  bound 
volumes  of  two  of  these  magazines  which  are  available  in  the  library. 

Prohlem  3 

Have  each  pupil  use  the  Readers'  Guide  to  prepare  a  list  of  five 
references  on  some  subject  which  he  is  studying  in  one  of  his  classes. 
Select  a  wide  variation  of  subjects. 

Prohlem  4 

Have  pupils  react  to  questions  such  as  the  following : 

1.  How  often  is  Readers'  Guide  published? 

2.  Where  is  the  full  name  of  the  magazine  given? 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  number  before  the  colon? 

4.  Explain  the  following:  Lit  Digest  76:65-6  Ja  13 '23. 

5.  What  is  the  meaning  of  il.  por.  sup.? 

6.  What  is  a  cross  reference?    How  many  kinds  are  there? 

7.  Is  it  necessary  to  use  the  various  monthly  copies  to  get  the 
complete  index  for  the  year? 

Unit  VIII 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

I.    Definition  of  a  bibliography 

A  bibliography  is  a  list,  as  complete  as  possible,  of  all  the  material 
available  on  a  given  subject. 

II.    BibilograpMes  made  by  students 

To  study  any  subject  with  thoroughness  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
vestigate what  the  library  contains  on  that  subject  and  examine 
the  material  and  take  notes  on  it.  Bibliography  making  should 
precede  the  study  of  a  subject.  In  searching  for  material  it  is 
essential  to  arrange  it  in  some  systematic  form. 
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III.  Sources  of  material 

1.  Card  catalogue 

For  books  relating  to  the  subject  that  are  in  the  library 

2.  Encyclopedias 

For  general  account  of  the  subject. 

3.  Books 

Reference  books  on  the  subject. 

Look  on  the  shelves  for  short  references,  using  the  table 
of  contents  and  indexes. 

4.  Indexes 

For  material  in  current  magazines. 

5.  Pamphlet  file 

For  pamphlets,  clippings  and  newspaper  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

6.  Bibilographies 

Found  at  the  end  of  encyclopedia  articles  and  in  books. 

IV.  Method  of  work 

1.  If  the  subject  is  unfamilar  read  the  account  about  it  in  an 
encyclopedia  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view,  and  the  natural  divi- 
sions of  the  topic. 

2.  Use  cards  or  slips  of  paper  of  uniform  size,  3x5. 

3.  Follow  the  general  arrangement  of  the  card  catalogue  for 
each  item. 

4.  Enter  one  reference  only  on  each  card. 

5.  Each  entry  must  be  carefully  and  accurately  made. 

V.    Arrangement  and  form  of  each  reference 

1.  Each  reference  should  include: 

a.  Author's  name  inverted  with  initials 

b.  Title  copied  from  the  title  page 

c.  Edition  if  other  than  the  first 

d.  Place  and  publisher — place  may  be  abbreviated 

e.  Date  of  publication 

f.  Volume  number  ' 

g.  Call  number 

h.  Part  of  book  in  which  subject  is  discussed  should  be 
entered  by  giving  on  the  line  below  the  main  title  of  the 
book,  the  title  of  the  portion  of  the  book  that  refers  to 
the  subject  with  the  inclusive  pages. 

2.  Divide  references  under  headings;  books,  magazines,  pam- 
phlets, newspapers. 
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3.  Arrange  books  alphabetically  by  author. 

4.  Arrange  magazines  alphabetically  by  author;  if  no  author 
alphabetically  by  title. 

5.  Arrange  pamphlets  alphabetically  by  author  or  title  of  pam- 
phlet. 

6.  Arrange  newspaper  references  alphabetically  by  title  of 
article. 

7.  Anonymous  books  and  articles  are  listed  alphabetically  by 
title. 

VI.    Example  of  references 

Subject — League  of  Nations 

Boohs 


Passett,  J.  S.  941.6  B29 

League  of  Nations:  A  Chapter  in  World  Politics. 
N.  T.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1928. 


Selection  from  a  hook 


Potter,  P.  P.  &  West,  R.  L.  341  D85i 

International  Civics ;  the  Community  of  Nations.  N.  Y. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1927. 
The  League  of  Nations,  p.  198-256 


Encyclopedia 


Zimern,  A.  r032  E627 

League  of  Nations.  (In  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
14th.  Ed.  N.  Y.  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Co.  1929  Vol. 
13  p.  829-844.) 


Magazines 


Simonds,  F.  H. 

Battle  of  Geneva.  Eeview  of  Eeviews. 
Volume  73  page  515-23  May  1926. 
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Pamphlets 


Tliomas,  H.  C. 

Essential  Facts  in  Regard  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
N.  Y.  The  League  of  Nations  Non-Partisan  Association. 
1928. 


Newspapers 


The  Fifth  Birthday  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Christian  Science  Monitor  January  19,  1925 


A  Selected  List  of  Texts  and  Guides 
for 

Instruction  in  the  Use  of  School  Libraries 

American  Library  Association.  Education  Committee.  Handbook  for 
teacher-libraries.    A.  L.  A.     1931.  $.65. 

American  Library  Association.   Education  Committee.   School  library 

yearbook,  numher  one.    A.  L.  A.  1926.  P.  11  p.  35-134. 

Arnett,  L.  D.    Elements  of  library  methods.    New  York.  Stechert 

1925.  $2.00. 

Broening,  A.  M.  and  Wilkinson,  M.  S.  Adventures  in  tlhe  library. 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library. 
Baltimore  cl929.  $.45. 

Brown,  Zaidee.    The  library  key.    Wilson.    1929.  $.70. 

Buck,  Gertrude.    Keys  to  the  halls  of  books.    The  Kenyon  Press. 

1926.  $.80. 

Denver,  School  District.  Library  instruction,  elementary  school 
monograph  No.  27.  $1.00. 

Library  Instruction,  junior  and  senior  high  school;  including  2 
sup.  Pupil  text  outline.   $1.00.  1930. 

Detroit  Public  Schools.  Department  of  School  Libraries.  Course  of 
study  in  the  use  of  the  library,  grades  1-6.  Detroit.  Board  of 
Education.   1926.  $.50. 

Fargo,  L.  F.  The  library  in  the  school.  A.  L.  A.  1930.  $3.00.  Chap- 
ter six. 
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Fay,  L.  E.  and  Eaton,  A.  T.    Instruction  in  the  use  of  books  and 
libraries  Ed.  3  rev.  Boston.   Faxon  1928.  $3.75. 

Flaherty,  M.  C.    How  to  use  the  dictionary.    N.  Y.    Ronald  Press. 

1923.  $1.25. 

Headley,  L.  A.   How  to  study  in  college.    Holt.    1926.  $3.00. 

Hopkins,  F.  M.    Reference  guides  that  should  be  known  and  how  to 
use  them.    Detroit.    Willard  Co.    3rd  ed.  8  pts.  1923.    ea.  $.25. 

Hutchins,  Margaret,  Johnson,  A,  S.  and  "Williams,  M.  S.  Guide  to  the 
use  of  libraries.    4th  ed.   New  York.   Wilson  1929.  $1.25. 

Ingles,  May  and  McCague,  Anna.  Teaching  the  use  of  books  and 
libraries.    N.  Y.    Wilson.    1930.  $1.80. 

King,  W.  A.  The  elementary  school  library.  Scribner.  el929.  $2.00  eh.  6. 

Lawrence,  Ethelwynn  and  Gilmouth,  E.  L.  The  A.  B.  C.  of  Library 
Craft.   2160  Cambridge  Street,  Los  Angeles.    1931.  $.35. 

Leonard,  L.  R.  Library  work  for  high  school  students.  Walla  Walla 
High  School,  Washington.   1925.  $.50. 

Logas,  Hanah.  The  high  school  library ;  its  function  in  ed.  Appleton. 
1928.   $1.75.   ch.  9 

Lowe,  J.  A.  Books  and  libraries.  Boston.  F.  W.  Faxon  Co.  1916.  $.50. 

May,  M.  A.    How  to  study  in  college.    Syracuse.  University  Press. 

1924.  $1.50. 

Mudge,  I.  G.  New  guide  to  reference  books.  Chicago.  A.  L.  A. 
1923.  $3.00. 

Rice,  O.  S.  Lessons  on  the  use  of  books  and  libraries ;  a  textbook  for 
schools  and  a  guide  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  libraries.  New 
York.   Rand,  McNally  Co.   1920.  $1.00. 

Schmidt,  E.  F.  and  Bryhan,  L.  G.  A  laboratory  course  in  library 
science  instruction.   The  Kenyon  Press  Publishing  Co.  1927.  $.75. 

Scripture,  EUzabeth  and  Greer,  M.  R.  Find  it  yourself.  New  York. 
Wilson.  1927.  $.50.  Teachers  manual  $.60.  Ten  or  more  copies 
$.25  ea. 

Severance,  H.  0.  A  library  primer  for  high  schools.  Univ.  of  Missouri. 
1917.  $1.25. 

Slater,  J.  R.  How  to  use  a  reference  library.  (In  his  Freshman  Rhet- 
oric) Heath.   1925.   Chapter  6.  $1.65. 

Van  Hoesen,  H.  B.  and  Walter,  F.  K.  Bibliography — an  introduc- 
tory manual  Scribner.    1928.  $7.50. 

Ward,  G.  O.  Practical  use  of  books  and  libraries.  Ed.  4  Boston. 
Faxon.   1926.  $2.00. 
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Ward,  G.  0.    Suggestive  outlines  and  methods  for  teaching  the  use 
of  the  library.    Faxon.  1919.  $2.00. 

Wilson,  Martha.   School  library  management.   Ed.  4.  N  Y  "Wilson 
1925.    $1.25.  ■ 

Wilson,  Company,  H.  W.    Cataloging  and  indexing  service  of  the 
Wilson  Co.  (Pamphlet).    1928.  Free. 

Wiswell,  L.  0.   How  to  use  reference  books.   American  Book  1916 
$.80. 


Part  Three 


Visual  Aids 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  realistic  and  concrete  impressions  are 
more  lasting  than  those  gained  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  the  printed 
pages  of  a  textbook.  Both  the  public  library  and  the  school  library 
can  and  do  play  an  important  part  in  assisting  teacbers  to  make  their 
teaching  more  interesting  and  impressive,  thus  more  effective,  by  the 
use  of  visual-sensory  aids. 

Today  the  types  of  illustrative  materials  available  for  schools  are 
almost  innumerable,  but  to  be  educational  in  the  fullest  sense,  they 
must  be  wisely  selected,  systematically  organized,  and  used  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  newer  objectives  of  modern  education. 

Visual  Education  and  the  ScJiool  Journey,  Vol.  I,  No.  6,  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  gives  an  admirable  presentation 
of  the  principles  underlying  visual-sensory  instruction.  It  also  dis- 
cusses apparatus  and  equipment;  and  lists,  on  page  9,  various  types 
of  visual-sensory  aids.  A  copy  of  this  monography,  together  with  the 
Ohject-Specimen-Model  and  a  Blachhoard  Technique,  Vol.  I,  No.  8, 
should  be  in  every  school  library.  Ha^idhoolc  for  the  Use  of  Visiial 
Aids,  published  by  the  Pittsburgla  Board  of  Public  Education  in  1929, 
is  another  helpful  manual. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  list  the  sources  of  glass  slides,  film 
slides,  still  films,  stereographs,  motion  picture  films,  object-specimen- 
model  materials,  as  a  selected  list  of  these  materials  is  published  in 
folder  form  and  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Director  of  Visual 
Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  organization  and  administration  of  visual-sensory  aids  is  not 
properly  the  function  of  a  school  librarian,  and  this  activity  is  usually 
carried  on  by  a  special  committee  of  the  high  school  faculty,  all  of 
whom  should  be  licensed  operators.  The  librarian  may  also  be  a  help- 
ful member  of  such  a  committee.  In  the  larger  cities,  object-specimen- 
model  collections,  lantern  slides,  motion  picture  films,  and  tho  apparatu:; 
for  their  projection,  are  usually  in  charge  of  a  department  organized 
specially  for  the  purpose. 

School  libraries,  however,  should  organize  their  own  collections  of 
pictorial  visual  aids,  which  should  be  built  up  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  entire  faculty  and  the  student  body.  We  all  know  how  pleased 
children  are  to  bring  to  school  eut-oiit  materials  and  picture  post  cards 
received  from  friends  in  distant  places.  This  practice  should  be  en- 
couraged, and  pupils  should  be  stimulated  to  be  on  the  look-out  for 
interesting  visual  materials  which  they  may  share  with  their  classmates. 

Pictures 

Pictures  of  every  type,  exclusive  of  framed  wall  pictures,  are  as 
much  a  part  of  the  school  library  as  are  books  themselves.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  brief  outline  is  to  suggest  how  such  a  collection  may  be 
organized. 
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Sources 

Pictures  may  be  collected  from  many  sources : — art  dealers  and  pub- 
lishers, post  card  dealers,  books  and  advertising  material.  Probably 
the  main  sources  for  the  library  in  a  small  school  will  be  discarded  or 
duplicate  magazines,  old  discarded  books,  the  jackets  of  new  books 
(perhaps  the  best  portrait  of  John  Dewey  to  be  found  appeared  on  the 
jacket  of  one  of  his  books  published  late  in  1929),  the  rotogravure 
section  of  Sunday  newspapers,  publishers'  catalogues,  manufacturers' 
monographs  and  other  advertising  circulars,  railway  folders,  hand- 
books and  posters.  The  posters  of  foreign  railroads  and  travel  bureaus 
are  exceptionally  beautiful,  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  class- 
room or  corridor  walls  and  are  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  geography, 
history  and  foreign  language  lessons.  The  announcements  of  im- 
portant books  and  especially  of  new  editions  of  the  encyclopedias,  con- 
tain colored  plates  which  may  be  used  to  illustrate  lessons  in  the  fine 
and  industrial  arts,  home  economies,  science,  history,  geography,  and 
current  events. 

A  few  books  have  been  published  which  are  invaluable  aids  in  the 
collection  of  pictures  and  other  illustrative  material  and  are  here 
listed : 

Booth,  Mary  J.  Materials  in  Geogi-aphy,  Eastern  Illinois  State 
Teachers  College,  Charleston,  Illinois.  $.50. 

Dana,  J.  C.  Modern  American  Library  Economy  as  illustrated  by 
the  Newark,  N.  J.  Free  Public  Library;  the  picture  collection; 
third  edition,  1928.  $1.00. 

Fitzroy,  E.  M.  Illustrated  editions  of  high  school  classics;  revised 
edition ;  A.  L.  A.  1930.  $.75. 

Plilson  and  Wheeling.  Illustrative  material  for  high  school  literature, 
Wilson,  192.3,  $.60. 

Service  Bureau  for  classical  teachers,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  N.  Y.  Pictures  for  the  classical  teacher.  The  bureau. 
$.30. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  Government  publications  useful  to  teachers, 
comp.  by  E.  E.  Windes.    (Bui.  1924,  no.  23)  Supt.  of  Doc.  $.10 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  Library.  List  of  references  on  the  use 
of  pictures  in  education.  (Library  leaflet  13),  1921.  Supt.  of 
Doc.  $.05. 

Woodring  and  Benson.  Enriched  teaching  of  English  in  the  high 
school ;  a  source  book — listing  chiefly  free  and  low  cost  illustra- 
tive and  supplementary  materials.   Teachers  College.   1927.  $1.00. 

Woodring  and  Harold.  Enriched  teaching  of  commercial  subjects  in 
the  high  school.   Teachers  College.   1930.  $2.50. 

Woodring,  Oakes  and  Brown.  Enriched  teaching  of  science  in  the  high 
school— Teachers  College,  1928.  $2.75. 

Woodring  and  Sabin.  Enriched  teaching  of  Latin  in  the  high  school. 
Teachers  College,  1930.  $1.50. 
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Woodring  and  Sanford.  Enriched  teaelimg  of  mathematics  in  the  high 

school.   Teachers  College,  1928.  $1.50. 
Woodring  and  Schwendener.   Enriched  teaching  of  physical  education 

in  the  high  school.   Teachers  College,  1929.  $1.50. 

The  following  sources  for  pictures  to  which  a  few  names  have  been 
added  are  taken  from  the  Standard  Catalog  for  High  School  Libraries: 


Sources  for  pictures 

American  federation  of  arts,  1741  New 
York  av.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  national  organization,  formed  "to 
cultivate  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  art  "  It  sends  out  exhibitions  of  pic- 
tures and  illustrated  lectures  on  art.  It 
publishes  a  catalog  of  prints  that  re- 
produce pictures  in  its  exhibitions,  with 
prices.  The  prints  are  listed  by  pub- 
lisher or  agent,  and  include  a  selection 
from  many  of  the  publishers  noted  here. 
The  advantage  of  the  Federation  list  is 
that  it  is  a  selected  list  and  that  one 
can  order  all  the  pictures  from  the  one 
place,  the  Federation  office 

A  committee  of  the  Federation  has 
published  a  list  of  11  casts  and  28  color 
prints  specially  recommended  for  school 
decoration,  with  size  and  price  of  each 
given.  The  prices  range  from  $5  to  $25. 
The  casts  and  pictures  may  be  bought 
thru  the  Federation.  This  is  a  valu- 
able list  if  classes  or  individuals  are 
considering  a  gift  to  a  school 

Art  appreciation  publisliing  company, 
109  JSr.  Union  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Publishes  a  collection  of  300  mounted 
reproductions  of  paintings  in  color. 
Professor  John  C.  VanDyke  of  Rutgers 
college,  has  helped  select  the  pictures, 
and  his  textbook.  History  of  painting, 
is  furnished  with  each  collection.  The 
prints,  about  8  by  10  inches,  on  mounts 
13  by  18  inches,  with  descriptive  anno- 
tation in  lower  corner,  are  put  up  in 
six  portfolios.  Price  of  entire  collec- 
tion, $160  to  $200  ;  single  portfolios. 
$28  to  $38  ;  single  prints,  55c  to  $2. 
Student's  edition,  100  selected  prints 
representative  of  the  greatest  painter.s, 
in  two  portfolios,  $54  to  $70 

Berlin  photographic  company,  See  Lesch, 
Eudolf 

Black,  A.  and  C,  4-6  Soho  square,  Lon- 
don, W.  I.,  England 

Publish  wall-pictures  of  British  his- 
tory, painted  by  G.  Spencer-Pryse. 
These  are  unmounted  colored  prints, 
about  38  by  27  inches,  at  5s  each. 
Mounted  on  stout  canvas  and  eyeleted, 
12s  6d.  Free  booklet  with  each.  Minia- 
tures of  pictures  sent  on  request 

Boston,  Museum  of  fine  arts,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Sells  postcards  and  photographs  rep- 
resenting pictures  and  objects  in  the 
Museum.  Classified  list  of  postcards 
on  application.  The  Handbook  of  the 
Museum,  costing  55c,  will  help  m 
choosing  photographs.  The  Museum 
also  publishes  sheets  of  small  repro- 
ductions, several  on  a  sheet,  for  pupils 


in  both  grade  and^high  schools.  The 
sheets  are  3c  to  5c  each.  List  on  ap- 
plication 

Bradley,  Milton  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  good  illustrative 
material  for  kindergartens,  but  this 
linn  carries  practically  everything 
available 

I 

British  museum,  London 

Post  cajrds  from  the  collections  In  the 
Museum  ,  , 

Some  of  these  are  imported  by  the 
Book-shop  for  boys  and  girls,  270 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Among 
these,  the  following  might  be  useful  in 
a  high  school :  Wall  paintings  from 
Egyptian  tombs,  6  cards  in  color,  60c; 
English  history,  several  sets,  at  60c  lo 
8Uc  per  set;  Italian  illuminations,  b 
cards  in  color,  60c ;  Japanese  color 
prints,  3  sets,  60c  to  $1.50  ;  Arts  and 
crafts,  5  sets  of  15  cards  each,  $1.50 
per  set 

The  Oxford  university  press  also  sells 
some  sets  of  these  cards.  Their  list 
includes  15  Japanese  prints  in  color  at 
$1  40  ;  and  several  sets  of  uncolored 
cards  (15  for  55c).  The  subjects  in- 
clude Chinese  art,  Christmas  pictures, 
illustrations  of  English  history  (6  sets) 
the  ancient  Maya  of  Central  America 
and  the)  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon 

Brown,   George   P.,    and   company,  38 
Lovett  St.,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Publish  pictures  51/2  hy  8  inches,  in 
lots  of  10  or  more,  at  114c  each;  also 
larger  pictures  at  2c  to  30c  each;  mini- 
ature pictures,  V20  each.  ^ 

Brown  Eobertson  company,  415  Madison 
av..  New  York 

Photographs  and  color  prints  of 
paintings,  statuary  and  architecture. 
Photographs  range  in  price  from  $1.50 
to  $40,  according  to  size;  and  color 
prints,  from  $9  to  $80,  for  the  larger 
sizes;  and  50c  each  for  "Museum  color 
prints,"  about  8  by  10  inches.  The 
company  also  publishes  a  picture  study 
course  in  art  appreciation,  with  a 
teacher's  manual,  for  grades  1-9,  with 
miniature  color  prints,  ten  on  a  sheet, 
at  20q  per  sheet.    Catalog  on  request 

Bruderhausen  A.,  1309  Webster  av..  New 
York 

Imports  very  fine  illustrative  material 
from  Germany,  for  classes  in  Latin  and 
ancient  history,  including  nuemrous 
wall  pictures,  charts,  plans  and  illus- 
trations. He  will  also  supply  books 
from  Germany.  A  list  of  the  illustra- 
tive material,  compiled  by  Frances  E. 
Sabin,  of  the  Service  bureau  for  classi- 
cal teachers.  Teachers  college,  Colum- 
bia university,  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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Mr.  Bruderhausen  also  sells  and  rents 
lanterns  slides  on  subjects  connected 
with  Roman  life  and  literature.  These 
slides  were  made  under  the  supervision 
of  Helen  H.  Tanzer,  associate  professor 
of  classics,  Hunter  coUeg-e.  The  first 
set,  on  the  Aeneid,  sells  at  50c  each; 
25  slides  $11.25  ;  75  slides  $30. 

Chicago,  Art  institute  of  Chicago,  Mich- 
igan blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

Sells  postcards,  color  prints,  photo- 
graphs and  statuettes — all  representing 
paintings  or  objects  in  the  museum. 
List  on  application 

Clark,  George  H.,  307  S  Franklin  st., 
Syracuse,  New  York 

Publishes  "Museum  color  prints," 
color  photographs  of  paintings,  8  by  10 
inches,  on  mats  11  by  14,  at  50c  each; 
"Flower  and  fruit  color  studies  for 
studio  work,"  and  a  picture  study 
course  entitled  "The  great  masters" 
from  the  first  thru  the  ninth  grade. 
Accompanying  this  are  "Picture  study 
minitures,"  color  reproductions,  2%  by 
3  inches,  at  20c  for  a  sheet  of  ten.  Cat- 
alog on  application. 

Com  stock   publishing   company,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

This  company  publishes  outline  draw- 
ings of  birds,  animals,  flowers  and  in- 
sects. Prices  and  sizes  vary,  but  they 
average  Ic  to  2a  each  and  the  largest 
are  about  7  by  9  inches.  They  are  de- 
signed to  be  colored  by  children,  but 
could  be  used  as  they  are  for  other 
purposes.  The  bird  and  animal  draw- 
ings are  by  L.  A.  Fuertes.  Catalog  on 
request 

Cortescope  company,  Cleveland,  O.  See 
Haiues  photo  company,  Conneaut,  O. 

Curtis  and  Cameron,  12  Harcourt  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Publishers  of  the  well-known  and 
excellent  reproductions,  the  Copley 
prints.  All  subjects  come  in  sepia  and 
many  are  available  also  in  color.  Prices 
range  from  75c  for  a]  sepia  print,  4  toy 
5  inches,  to  $16.50  for  a  print  16  by  20 
inches,  hand  colored.  Still  larger  sizes 
may  be  ordered.  Prints  will  be  sent 
for  inspection,  the  publisher  paying  part 
of  transportation 

Pictures  often  used  in  schools  are  tlie 
reproductions  of  Abbey's  Holy  Grail 
pictures  in  the  Boston  public  library. 
These  come  in  various  sizes,  also  in  a 
portfolio  at  $5  and  in  a  set  of  colored 
cards  at  $1,50  for  the  set 

Illustrated  catalog  of  Copley  prints 
25c.  As  this  catalog  is  arranged  alpha- 
betically, it  is  useful  in  reference  work, 
aside  from  its  use  as  a  buying  list 
Denoyer-Geppert  company,  5235  Eaven- 
wood  av.,  Chicago,  111. 

This  leading  firm  of  map  publishers 
is  also  specializing  in  pictures  and  vis- 
ual instruction  appliances  in  the  fields 
of  history,  geography  and  the  biologi- 
cal sciences.  They  are  the  American 
■agents  for  the  Lehman  and  Pichler 
historical  and  geographical  pictures,  a 
very  fine  series  of  colored  prints  in 
wall  size,  most  desirable  for  classroom 
use.  The  geographical  pictures  cost 
$1.35  up,  and  the  historical  ones  $1.60 
up,  according  to  mounting.  This  firm 
supplies  also  sets  of  Illustrated  topics 


for  history  note-books  ;  the  Arnold  his- 
torical pictures,  a  set  of  30  depicting 
historical  incidents,  costing  $2  up  ;  and 
the  Austrian  imperial  series  of  pictures 
of  famous  sculptures,  TVa  by  9ya  inches 
40  c.  each 

For  classes  in  science  they  furnish 
charts,  models,  slides,  live  and  pre- 
served specimens,  covering  courses  in 
agriculture,  food,  physiology,  anatomy, 
botany,  zoology  and  embryology.  Illus- 
trated catalog's  on  request 

Detroit  publishing  company,  3925  Ver- 
mont St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

An  important  source  for  pictures  for 
art  study  and  wall  decoration  and  also 
for  geography  classes.  Following  list 
gives  main  groups  : 

Photograpliic  views  of  American  and 
foreign  scenery  and  architecture,  both 
with  color  and  without,  7  by  9  inches. 
Larger  sizes  for  wall  use 

"Little  phostint  journeys" ;  sets  of 
40  postcards,  grouped  by  subject,  $1.25 
per  set.  Subjects  are  mainly  regions 
and.  cities  of  the  United  States 

"Thistle  prints,"  including  "Museum 
prints."  Reproductions  of  paintings 
from  17  leading  American  galleries 
and  from  private  collections,  in  color, 
and  also  in  monotone.  Very  good  re- 
productions. Various  sizes,  up  tO'  40 
by  60  Inches.  The  "Museum  prints,"  10 
by  12,  are  sold  separately  and  also  in 
portfolios,  $25  to  $125,  according  to 
number  Included.  Those  costing  $125 
contain  100  prints.  Good  for  reference 
and  art  classes. 

Lantern  slides,  plain  or  hand  col- 
ored, scenic  and  arcihtectural  views ; 
art  subjects,  plain  only 

Catalog  of  art  subjects,  10c 

Dodson,  Joseph  H.,  inc.,  Kankakee,  111. 

Publishes  pictures  of  birds,  animals, 
plants,  insects,  fruit,  fish,  shells,  min- 
erals and  trees — also  a  few  scenes  from 
industry  and  nature.  The  pictures  are 
in  color,  7  by  9  inches.  The  price  is 
3c  each,  no  orders  for  less  than  15, 
with  lower  prices  for  quantity  order.s. 
List  on  application 

Dudley,  William  H.,  Old  Fresh  Pond  rd., 
Brooklyii,  N.  Y. 

American  agent  for  colored  postcards 
published  by  Raphael  Tuck  and  sons, 
London.  Subjects  include  views  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Catalog  on 
request 

Elson  art  publishing   company.  School 
St.,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Publishes  "Elson  prints,"  5%  by  8 
inches,  at  20c  each ;  "Elson  picture 
miniatures,"  about  3%  by  4  inches,  at 
5c  each  ;  "Elson  picture  studies,"  at  10c 
each ;  and  large  pictures  for  wall  dec- 
oration.   Catalog  on  request 

Gramstorff  brothers,  101-103  Ferry  st., 
Maiden,  Mass. 

Publishers  and  manufacturers  of 
photographs  and  lantern  slides 

Present  owners  and  publishers  of  the 
"Turner  prints,"  formerly  supplied  by 
Horace  K.  Turner  company,  Boston. 
These  prints  may  also  be  bought  of  B. 
Kabatznick,  214  Clarendon  St.,  Boston, 
who  bought  the  stock  of  the  Turner 
company.  The  "Turner  prints"  come  in 
sepia,  grray  and  hand-colored  ;  and  in 
sizes  8  by  10  inches  to  40  by  70  inches. 
Prices  are  from  $1  up,  according  to 
size.     Subjects  include   painting,  por- 
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traits,  sculpture,  architecture  and  nat- 
ural scenery.  There  is  also  a  series, 
"Picture  study  prints,"  10  for  each 
school  year,  from  the  first  grade  thru 
the  high  school.  These  are  small  half- 
tone reproductions  with  accompanying 
text.  Catalog  of  "Turner  prints"  on 
application 

Gramstorff  brothers  also  own  the 
Soule  collection,  about  15,000  subjects, 
including  painting,  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture. The  catalogs  are  out  of  print, 
but  a  few  used  copies  may  be  borrowed 
to;  be  returned  by  insured  or  registered 
mail 

Gross,  Edward,  company,  826-828  Broad- 
way, New  York 

Colored  reproductions  of  paintings, 
including  many  of  a  size  suitable  for 
wall  decoration.  Illustrated  catalog 
on  request 

Haines  photo  company,  Conneaut,  O. 

Publish  ai  series  of  nine  photographs, 
entitled  "Scenic  wonders  of  the  United 
States."  They  are  9  or  10  inches  wide 
and  from  24  to  72  inches  long.  Catalog 
and  prices  on  request. 

*  For  Boy  Scouts,  the  firm  publishes 
12  sets  of  prints,  7  by  9,  25  pictures  in 
a  set,  at  $1.25  per  set.  The  subjects 
are  the  usual  Scout  activities.  They 
also  furnish  Picturol  films  on  Boy  scout 
life  to  use  with  a  Picturol  lantern,  op- 
erating from  any  electric  light  circuit, 
at  $1.75  for  25  pictures;  and  lantern 
slides  giving  the  same  pictures,  at  $6.2u 
per  set  of  25 

This  firm  also  supplies  small  photo- 
graphs, on  cards  of  postal  size,  with 
descriptive  text.  They  were  formerly 
published  by  Cortescope  company. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  They  are  published 
in  sets  of  25,  at  75c  a  set  and  are  en- 
titled "Clarke's  educational  tours." 
The  subjects  include  some  industries, 
American  views,  gardening,  etc. 

Halliday  historic  photograph  company, 
8  Beacon  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Photographs  and  rare  views  of  old 
and  historic  buildings  in  New  England 
and  portraits  of  noted  men  and  women. 
Price  to  schools,  from  5  0o  up.  List  on 
application 

Harlow,  Arthur,  and  company,  712  Fifth 
av..  New  York 

Dealers  in  important  original  prints. 
There  is  charm  and  an  artistic  value 
in  original  work  that  reproductions 
cannot"  give  and  the  subjects  offer  a 
fresh  interest.  By  gifts  from  classes 
or  individuals,  or  by  purchase  if  money 
is  available,  some  schools  could  place 
such  prints  on  their  walls  to  develop 
the  power  of  appreciation  and  give 
lasting  pleasure  by  their  beauty 

Kabatzniek,  B.,  Boston,  Mass.  See  Gram- 
storff brothers 

Keystone  view  company,  Meadville,  Pa. 
This  company  publishes  valuable 
sets  of  stereoscopic  views,  grouped  by 
country  or  section,  and  also  views  il- 
lustrating industries  and  other  sub- 
jects. Details  can  be  obtained  from 
the  publishers.  They  now  own  the  views 
and  slides  formerly  published  by  Un- 
derwood and  Underwood 

Knoedler  and  company,   14  E.  57  St., 

New  York 

Art  dealers  from  whom  can  be  ob- 


tained original  paintings  and  prints 
of  high  quality.  For  schools  that  can 
afford  these,  or  cases  in  which  a  class 
or  a  person  wishes  to  make  a  gift  to 
the  school 

Landau,    Toni,    photographic  company. 

See  Lesch,  Eudolf 

Rudolf  Lesch  now  carries  all  the 
publications  of  the  Berlin  photographic 
company,  formerly  obtainable  from  the 
Toni  Landau  company 

Lesch,  Eudolf,  225  Fifth  av..  New  York 
American  agent  for  the  following : 
Seemann  color  prints.  Reproductions 
of  paintings,  many  of  them  seldom  seen 
in  this  country,  also  many  of  the  old 
masters.  Very  good.  Seven  by  10 
inches,  50c  each.  Catalog,  with  2900 
illustrations,  ?3 

Meissner  and  Buch,  Leipzig.  Fac- 
similes, ?1  to  $10  each.  Catalog,  with 
112  illustrations,  25c 

Rhine  prints,  $4  to  $12  each.  These 
include  silhouettes  by  K.  W.  Diefen- 
bach  and  Gerda  L.  Schmidt,  which 
make  an  attractive  frieze  for  wall  dec- 
oration. These  come  also  in  postcard 
size,  at  25c  to  75c  per  set.  Catalog  of 
Rhine  prints,  with  162  illustrations, 
25c 

Berlin  photographic  company,  for- 
merly represented  by  Toni  Landau  pho- 
tographic company.  New  York.  No 
catalog,  but  pictures  may  be  seen  at 
the  New  York  store 

Longmans,  Green  and  company,  55  Fifth 
av..  New  York 

This  firm  publishes  a  series  of  his- 
torical illustrations,  showing  the  life 
of  the  middle  ages.  They  are  in  6  port- 
folios, each  containing  12  plates,  Sy^ 
by  12  inches.  The  price  of  each  port- 
folio is  $1.30 

They  also  publish  a  series  of  his- 
torical wall  pictures,  by  H.  J.  Ford, 
illustrating  British  history,  the  size 
with  margin  being  25  by  3  0  inches,  at 
$1.25  each,  or  12  pictures  for  $14. 
They  may  be  bought  in  miniature.  6 
by  9  inches,  for  5  0c  for  the  set  of  12. 
Both  the  black  and  white  and  the  col- 
ored pictures  are  very  desirable  for 
history  classes 

Maison  Ad.  Braun  &  cie,  26  S.  55  st. 
New  York 

Successors  to  Braun  and  company. 
A  famous  firm,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant sources  for  pictures.  Fine  pho- 
tographic reproductions  from  the  origi- 
nal paintings,  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture thruout  the  world.  The  publishers 
state  that  their  collection  includes 
about  150,000  negatives.  Sizes  range 
from  8  by  10  inches  to  36  by  54  inches  ; 
and  prices  from  $2.50  to  $80.  Some 
pictures  are  published  also  in  color. 
Illustrated  catalog  50c 

Medici  society  of  America,  755  Boylston 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Publishes  the  well-known  "Medici 
prints,"  excellent  colored  reproductions 
of  paintings.  The  Society  publishes 
also  at  20c  to  40c  each,  plus  postage, 
"Miniature  masters  in  color"  ;  and  at 
prices  from  $1.00  up  "Medici  modem 
art  prints."  A  series  of  colored  post 
cards,  reproductions  of  great  paintings, 
is  sold  at  10c  each.    Catalog  on  request 
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Meissner  and  Bueh,  Leipzig.    See  Lesch, 
Eudolf 

Mentor  association,  Springfield,  O. 

Back  numbers  of  the  magazine,  the 
Mentor,  may  be  cut  up  tor  a  picture 
collection.  Each  one  is  devoted  to  one 
subject,  and  contains  eighteen  pages 
o£  text  and  six  plates.  Subjects  include 
art,  architecture,  travel,  literature,  bi- 
ography, history,  music  and  science. 
These  are  indexed  in  Reader's  guide. 
Price  of  each  number,  35c 

National  child  welfare   association,  70 
Fifth  av.,  New  York 

Publishes  several  series  of  education- 
al posters,  in  colors,  17  by  28  inches 
in  size.  Some  of  these  could  be  used 
in  senior  high  school  and  more  of  them 
in  a  junior  school.  They  are  attractive 
and  would  make  an  effective  wall  dec- 
oration for  schoolrooms  or  halls,  where 
they  could  be  changed  occasionally. 
A  set  of  these  might  be  suggested 
sometimes  as  a  suitable  graduating  gift 
from  a  class.  'They  cost  60c  each,  less 
in  quantity.  The  subjects  include  citi- 
zenship, character  development  and  hy- 
giene. Price  list  and  miniature  set  on 
application.  A  set  of  colored  posters, 
"Children  From  Many  Lands,"  is  de- 
lightful for  the  elementary  grades  and 
kindergarten. 

National  geograpliic  society,   16th  and 

M  sts.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pictorial  geography.  6  sets  of  48 
sheets,  each  11  by  9  inches,  each  sheet 
containing  a  picture  and  descriptive 
matter.  $1-50  per  set;  3  different  sets 
(144  sheets)  $4;  all  6  sets,  (288  sheets) 
?8 

Subjects  are  as  follows :  Set  1,  Es- 
kimo life,  Sahara  life;  2,  Indian  in 
America,  Negro  in  America ;  3,  Life  m 
China,  Hill  tribes  of  the  Philippines ; 
4,  Land,  water,  air ;  5,  United  States ; 
6,  Italy 

New  York  (city)  metropolitan  museum 
of  art.  Fifth  av.  and  82d  st.,  New 
York 

Sells  postcards,  photographs,  color 
prints,  etchings,  casts  and  carvings — 
all  reproductions  from  the  Museum  col- 
lections.    List  on  application. 

Perry  pictures.  Maiden,  Mass. 

Publish  pictures  at  from  Ic  to  10c 
each.  The  20  size  is  5  %  by  8  inches. 
They  publish  also  larger  sizes  for  fram- 
ing at  $1  to  ?2  each.  "Wide  range  of 
subjects,  including  art,  sculpture,  ani- 
mals, history  and  geography.  Classi- 
fied catalog  on  request 

Rhine  prints.   See  Lesch,  Eudolf 
Seeman  color  prints.   See  Lesch,  Rudolf 
Seller,  A.  G.,  1224  Amsterdam  av..  New 
York 

Sells  photographs  helpful  to  classes  In 
Latin  or  ancient  history.  A  classified 
list,  Photograjihs  helful  to  the  Latin 
teacher,  will  be  sent  on  request.  This 
,1s  a  minimum  list,  prepared  by  Frances 
E.  Sabin,  Director  of  Service  bureau 
for  classical  teachers.  Teachers  college 
Columbia  university.  Mr.  Seller  also 
sells  Bell's  Latin  picture  cards,  16  col- 
ored pictures  on  Roman  life,  75c  per 
set 


Soule  company  collection.  See  Gram- 
storff  brothers 

Subjects  include  portraits,  historic 
scenes  and  places,  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture  and  Bible  pictures.  Classi- 
fied catalog  on  request 

Spielvogel,  Eniil,  344  W.  29  st..  New 
York 

Large  pictures,  many  of  them  col- 
ored, suitable  for  wall  decoration. 
Good  reproductions.  In  a  general  wav, 
prices  range  from  $5  to  120,  with  2*0 
per  cent  discount  to  schools.  No  com- 
plete catalog,  but  small  prints  of  some 
of  the  pictures  sent  on  request 

Thompson  publishing  company,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Sells  blue  prints,  4  by  5  inches,  at  2c 
each  ;  and  black  and  white  prints,  4  by 
5  inches,  at  15c  each,  and  8  by  10 
inches  at  50c  each.  The  blue  prints 
show  detail,  and  are  good  for  such  in- 
expensive pictures.  Subjects  include 
views,  architecture  and  sculpture  of 
many  countries ;  paintings ;  scenes  il- 
lustrating industries  ;  and  pictures  con-  • 
nected  with  literature.  Classified  cata- 
log, 25c 

Tuck,  Eapliael  and  sons,  London.  See 
Dudley,  William  H. 

Turner,  Horace  K.,  company,  Boston, 
Mass.   See  Gramstorff  brothers 

Underwood  and  Underwood.  See  Key- 
stone view  company 

United  States  printing  and  lithograph 

company,  6  E.  39  st..  New  York 

Colored  reroductions  of  the  work  of 
American  artists,  ranging  in  size  from 
12  by  16  to  18  by  30  inches;  and  in 
price  from  $2  ,to  ?10.  Suitable  for 
wall  decoration.  Illustrated  catalog  on 
request 

University  prints,  Newton,  Mass. 

The  editor-in-chief  is  Dr.  H.  H.  Pow- 
ers, also  head  of  the  Bureau  of  uni- 
versity travel.  The  company  issues  a 
very  large  number  of  prints,  8  by  5  % 
inches,  mainly  reproductions  of  works 
of  paintings,  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture, at  l>/4c  each,  or  %c  in  miniature 
size.  Part  of  the  pictures  are  also 
published  in  five  bound  volumes,  500 
pictures  to  a  volume,  at  $5.00  per  vol- 
ume. The  topics  of  these  volumes 
are :  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture. 
Early  Italian  art.  Later  Italian  art, 
Art  of  the  Netherlands  and  Germany, 
and  European  architecture 

Of  interest  to  junior  high  schools  are 
collections  made  up  to  use  in  picture 
study  with  the  grades.  For  each  grade 
there  are  two  lists,  of  ten  subjects 
each,  subjects  being  chosen  suitable 
to  each  age.  A  leaflet  for  the  teacher 
accompanies  the  pictures.  The  sub- 
jects for  grade  seven  are  Chivalry,  and 
Interesting  costumes ;  for  grade  eight, 
American  history  and  Mural  decora- 
tions of  the  Congressional  library 

Complete  catalog  of  prints,  5c 

Wild  flower  society  of  Chicago.  Agent, 

Catherine  A.  Mitchell,  Riverside,  111. 

Sells  collection  of  12  colored  post 
cards  of  eastern  wild  flowers  suitable 
for  bulletin  board  use  for  25c 
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Care  of  Pictures. 

Unless  the  picture  collection  is  thoughtfully  and  systematically  or- 
ganized with  the  special  needs  of  the  school  in  mind  it  is  of  little  use. 

The  following  simple  supplies  and  equipment  are  recommended : 

Paper  cutter  for  trimming  the  edges  of  pictures.   Both  the  Monarch 

and  the  Boston  cutter  are  good. 
Scissors,  newspaper  shears,  long  and  thin. 
Folders  for  filing  unmounted  pictures. 
Paste. 

Mounts : 

Hammermill  cover  paper,  ripple  finish,  makes  a  very  satisfactory 
mount  as  it  is  sufficiently  firm  yet  does  not  take  up  undue  space 
in  the  files.  It  comes  in  gray  (Sultan  cover,  color,  Mecca)  suit- 
able for  pictures  in  black  and  white,  and  "Brown"  suitable  for 
pictures  in  color  and  sepia.  Sheets  are  20"  x  26"  and  can  be  cut 
either  by  the  dealer  or  the  librarian  into  four  mounts  of  10"  x  13". 

The  State  Teachers  College,  Millersville,  uses  a  mount  of  the 
above  material,  size  9i/2  x  111/2- 

The  Newark  Public  Library  uses  a  cream  tint  standard  mount 
of  lined  pulp  board,  no.  80,  size  13  x  171/2. 

For  pictures  too  large  for  the  vertical  file  a  firmer  mount  of  either 
pulp  or  chip  board  is  recommended. 

Posters  and  maps  are  much  more  durable  if  backed  with  muslin 
and  need  not  be  mounted;  poster  muslin  comes  for  the  purpose, 
but  the  work  demands  great  care  and,  if  possible,  professional 
service  should  be  employed.  (C.  S.  Wertsner  and  Son,  211  North 
Thirteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  are  recognized  _  authorities 
throughout  the  country  and  their  prices  are  not  exorbitant.) 

The  Mammoth  vertical  file  with  fabrikoid  folders,  or  "pockets," 
and  with  an  index  on  the  inside  of  cover,  manufactured  by  Yaw- 
man  and  Erbe,  is  a  very  convenient  though  rather  expensive  device 
for  filing  posters.  Eyelets  are  punched  at  the  top,  posters  and 
maps  may  be  hung  without  injury. 

Vertical  file  (if  possible) 

Since  the  greater  number  of  schools  will  be  obliged  to  combine  ' '  In- 
formation" and  Picture  files,  the  legal  size  file  is  recommended. 
However,  even  a  legal  size  file  will  not  be  large  enough  for  some 
pictures,  and  for  most  posters,  some  oversize  files  become  necessary. 
These  may  be  made  by  the  school  shop  according  to  specifications 
given  in  the  Picture  Collection,  by  Dana ;  or  the  school  janitor  may 
devise  a  satisfactory  arrangement ;  even  orange  boxes  may  be  used 
as  a  temporary  makeshift. 

Shallow  drawers,  about  IV2"  deep,  such  as  are  used  in  architects' 
offices,  are  recommended  for  posters  and  maps  mounted  on  muslin, 
Holliston  photo  cloth,  or  Strathmore  poster  paper,  as  they  are  not 
stiff  enough  to  stand  vertically. 
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Some  of  the  larger  libraries  may  be  the  fortunate  possessors  of 
portfolios  or  volumes  of  colored  plates  for  use  by  the  Departments 
of  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts.  These  plates  may  be  loaned  singly  or 
in  any  number  desired  and  when  in  circulation  should  be  enclosed 
in  celluloid  picture  holders  for  protection,  a  holder  for  each  plate. 
Paste  pictures  in  the  middle  of  the  mount,  2I/2"  from  the  top. 
Stamp  each  mount  on  the  back  with  the  name  of  the  library.  Al- 
ways give  source  of  picture;  e.g. — N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  11,  1930. 
(Much  of  this  work  can  be  done  by  members  of  the  "Library 
Club.") 

Arrangement 

The  simplest  and  most  convenient  arrangement  of  pictures  is  an  al- 
phabetical one,  by  subject.  "Write  the  subject  under  which  you  decide 
to  file  a  picture  on  the  face  of  the  mount  at  the  top,  on  either  the  right 
or  left  hand  side.  Select  those  subject  headings  under  which  the  ma- 
terial is  apt  to  be  called  for  by  pupils  and  teachers,  having  in  mind  the 
different  Courses  of  Study.  Local  usage  will  govern  headings,  though 
the  Readers  Guide  is  a  good  guide.  The  Picture  Collection,  by  Dana, 
also  has  a  suggestive  list  of  subject  headings  under  which  pictures  may 
be  filed. 

Loan 

Pictures  should  be  lent  freely,  and  should  be  "charged,"  according 
to  a  simple,  accurate  method. 

Maps 

Regular  maps  are  not  included  in  school  library  collections,  but  in 
recent  years  delightful,  fancifvil,  colored  maps  which  make  charming 
wall  decorations  have  been  published ;  for  example,  The  Wonderground 
Map  of  London  Town,  published  by  the  Westminister  Press,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  and  for  sale  by  leading  booksellers  and  map  sellers 
in  this  country.  This  map  has  been  followed  by  similar  maps  of  the 
other  great  cities,  and  of  some  states. 

Sources  (This  is  in  no  sense  a  complete  list) 

R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  Ncav  York,  are  the  publishers  of  Paul  Paine 's 
Literary  maps  at  $2.50,  subject  to  a  special  library  discount  of  20 
percent.    They  include :  .  , 

The  Booklovers  Map  of  America 
Booklovers  Map  of  the  British  Isles 
Map  of  Adventures  for  Boys  and  Girls 
Map  of  America's  Making 
Picture  Map  of  the  Holy  Land 

The  John  Day  Co.,  New  York,  publish:  ; 
A  Child's  Map  of  the  Ancient  World 
A  Map  of  Children  Everywhere — $2.50 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New  York,  publish: 
A  Map  of  Fairyland— $6.00. 
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Rand,  McNally  and  Company,  New  York,  publish: 

A  Pictorial  Chart  of  English  Literature,  mounted  on  muslin, 
with  roller  top  and  bottom 

Ernest  A.  Choate,  Columbus  School,  Philadelphia,  has  made  two  in- 
teresting literary  maps  in  blue  print  or  water  color  at  about  $1.00 
each : 

Literary  Journeys,  United  States 
Literary  Journeys,  The  World. 

"Cruisers,"  which  are  graded  reading  lists  for  7th,  8th  and  9th 
grades,  to  accompany  them,  are  mounted  the  same  size. 

Care 

These  maps  may  be  framed  in  the  usual  way,  may  be  shellacked  and 
framed,  which  is  less  expensive,  may  be  mounted  on  muslin,  as  sug- 
gested above,  or  may  be  used,  under  glass,  for  table  tops.  The  latter 
method  affords  endless  joy  to  old  and  young,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  chairs  at  tables  so  treated  are  always  first  taken. 

Aim 

Above  all,  aim  to  keep  the  visual  collection  a  live  one,  a  well  balanced 
one,  related  to  activities  of  the  school.  Keep  it  in  repair,  and  discard 
those  materials  that  do  not  seem  to  have  warranted  the  space  given 
them.  Make  selections  from  the  collection  for  timely  exhibitions,  and 
enlist  the  interest  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  making  it  a  truly  valuable 
service  to  the  school. 


Part  Four 


LIBRARY  ACTIVITIES 
I 

Helps  From  the  School  and  Community 

An  example  of  pupil  initiative.  An  elementary  school  had  no 
library  room  and  few  library  books.  The  pupils  in  the  school  decided 
that  they  would  provide  both  of  these  for  themselves.  Through  some 
readjustments  a  small  well  lighted  room,  previously  used  for  supplies 
was  made  available  for  a  school  library  room.  In  order  to  secure 
money  to  buy  books  and  magazines  the  pupils  organized  several  money 
making  activities.    Among  these  was  a  small  bazaar  and  an  operetta. 

Furniture  for  the  library  was  gathered  from  various  sources.  Some 
pieces  were  found  in  the  school ;  other  pieces  were  brought  from  homes ; 
other  necessary  furniture  was  provided  in  various  ways.  Several  of 
the  boys  organized  themselves  as  an  art  club  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  art  teacher  developed  a  plan  for  painting  some  of  the  furniture. 
The  total  result  was  very  attractive.  The  advantages  of  this  "self- 
made"  library  were  many.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  was 
the  interest  in  reading  that  grew  in  the  student  body.  For  example, 
by  the  end  of  tlie  year  the  city  librarian  reported  that  fifty  percent  of 
the  pupils  in  this  school  were  using  the  books  in  the  public  library 
where  previously  only  one  child  had  availed  himself  of  this  opportun- 
ity. 

Gifts  from  pupils.  The  pupils  in  a  sixth  grade  geography  class, 
studying  national  parks,  listed  the  topics  that  they  proposed  to  con- 
sider. The  teacher  asked  each  pupil  to  choose  one  of  these  topics  as  a 
subject  for  an  illustrated  booklet.  The  library  was  not  an  extensive 
one,  and  it  was  only  with,  the  help  of  materials  that  pupils  obtained 
from  their  homes  and  other  sources  that  all  topics  were  satisfactorily 
covered  and  illustrated.  The  fact  that  future  classes  studying  these 
topics  would  have  similar  difficulties  was  discussed.  The  group  finally 
decided  to  unite  their  material  into  one  book  to  be  given  to  the  library. 
"When  completed  this  book  included  relevant  railroad  folders,  govern- 
ment bulletins,  pictures  and  maps  made  by  the  pupils  or  obtained  in 
other  ways,  and  original  material  written  by  members  of  the  class. 

Later  several  of  the  pupils  in  this  class  made  personal  contributions 
to  the  library.  For  example,  a  town  newspaper  published  some  inter- 
esting local  history  tales.  One  of  the  girls  asked  the  librarian  if  she 
might  give  this  material  to  the  library  if  she  put  it  in  book  form.  The 
librarian  gladly  consented.  Some  of  the  friends  of  this  girl  were 
anxious  to  help  in  this  project  and  obtained  or  made  a  number  of  pic- 
tures to  use  as  illustrations.  The  restdt  was  an  interesting  and  valu- 
able book  on  the  history  of  the  local  community. 

In  another  town  one  of  the  newspapers  published  stories  relating  to 
the  industries  of  the  town  and  the  activities  of  the  baker,  the  postman, 
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and  other  eomiminity  workers.  These  stories  were  cut  from  the  news- 
papers by  the  librarian  and  each  one  mounted  on  cardboard.  At  the 
top  of  the  cardboard  the  name  of  the  topic  treated  was  printed.  A 
piece  of  heavy  adhesive  cloth  was  attached  to  the  top  of  the  cardboard, 
and  a  hole  punched  in  the  center.  Hooks  upon  which  to  hang  this  ma- 
terial were  then  placed  aroimd  the  room.  A  card  above  the  hook  in- 
dicated the  topic  treated  in  the  stories  to  be  placed  on  this  hook.  Pupils 
were  taught  to  return  each  story  to  its  proper  hook  when  they  had  fin- 
ished using  it. 

A  first  grade  started  with  a  few  books  in  a  library  corner.  Teacher 
and  children  working  together  added  materials  to  this  library  and  an 
interesting  collection  was  gradually  built  up.  Several  scrap  books 
made  by  the  children  and  donated  to  the  library  were  included.  One 
scrapbook  devoted  several  pages  to  each  of  the  following  topics:  Dogs 
as  playmates;  the  funny  dog  doing  tricks  and  wearing  clothes;  the 
dog's  service  to  man. 

A  good  use  of  Hallowe'eii  prizes.    The  following  is  taken  from  a 
newspaper  published  by  a  sixth  grade. 

The  money  which  the  class  won  as  a  part  of  the  prize  in  the  Hal- 
lowe'en parade  was  used  to  buy  books  for  our  library.  With  that 
money  we  bought  Kipling's  Jungle  Book  and  Rootabago  Country  by 
Carl  Sandburg.  Some  other  outstanding  books  in  the  library  are  Black 
Beauty,  Knights  of  King  Arthur,  The  Burgess  Bird  Book  and  _  airls 
from  Dickens.  All  books  are  catalogued.  A  librarian  and  an  assistant 
librarian  are  appointed  each  week  from  the  group.  Books  are  taken 
out  on  Friday  and  may  be  kept  a  week.  A  fine  of  two  cents  a  day  is 
charged  when  books  are  overdue. 

Contributions  from  the  Parent-Teacher  Association.  Reports  from 
various  parts  of  the  state  indicate  that  Parent-Teacher  Associations  are 
firm  friends  of  the  school  library.  In  one  city,  for  example,  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  gives  cash  to  schools  with  a  superior  attendance 
record,  the  money  to  be  spent  for  library  books. 

Public  spirited  individuals.  Men  and  women  in  the  community  who 
believe  in  the  school  library  not  infrequently  contribute  money  for 
books.  One  man  gave  a  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  start  a  school 
library  for  the  kindergarten  and  first  ten  grades  in  the  small  town  m 
which  he  lived. 

Help  from  community  organization.  Several  fraternal  organizations 
are  in  various  ways  making  the  children  of  the  community  the  special 
objects  of  their  care.  A  nationally  prominent  club  in  one  of  our  cities 
established  circulating  libraries  for  riu-al  schools  in  the  home  county. 
Each  unit  consisted  of  twenty  carefully  chosen  books.  Money  for  the 
purchase  of  these  books  was  obtained  through  individual  contributions 
plus  money  from  the  club  treasury.  Distribution  was  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  club  who  volunteered  to  do  this  service. 

This  evidence  of  community  interest  in  their  welfare  gave  the 
teacher  and  pupil  a  feeling  that  this  club  would  help  them  m  any 
emergency  that  might  arise.  For  example,  a  strange  bird  wa.s_  forced 
to  alight  close  to  one  school  that  was  served  by  these  libraries.  It 
was  weak  from  hunger  because  of  the  heavy  snows  during  the  month, 
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and  was  caug'ht  and  put  in  a  cage.  This  bird  was  entirely  new  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  section  in  which  it  Avas  found  and  no  reference  books 
in  the  library  gave  its  name.  The  teacher  telephoned  the  Chairman 
of  the  Library  Committee  of  the  club  and  asked  if  he  would  tell  him 
the  name  of  this  bird  if  the  teacher  brought  it  to  him.  The  chairman 
replied  that  if  he  could  not  tell  him  the  species  to  which  tlie  bird  be- 
longed that  he  would  refer  the  matter  to  another  person  not  a  member 
of  the  club  who  knew  a  great  deal  about  birds.  This  was  done  and 
the  correct  name  of  the  bird  obtained. 

Faculty  cooperation.  One  school  reports  a  faculty  committee  co- 
operating with  the  librarian,  in  making  the  libra r}^  of  maximum  help 
to  the  entire  staff.  The  chairman  says:  "The  function  of  my  com- 
mittee is  not  to  determine  policies  or  practices  for  the  library,  but  to 
act  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  to  provide  the  most  effective  contact 
between  the  librarian  and  the  faculty. 

"Science  is  my  subject,  eighth  grade  science,  a  new  course  and  one 
which  may  include  almost  any  element  of  the  great  field  of  science,  so 
long  as  its  presentation  is  on  the  level  of  the  students.  We  have  text- 
books, but  my  preference  is  for  periodicals,  science  magazines,  and 
scientific  articles  in  general  magazines  and  newspapers.  I  have  made 
it  my  habit  to  scan  all  the  magazines  I  can  get  my  hands  on,  looking 
always  for  material  that  I  can  turn  into  stimulating  content  for  my 
course.  In  Popular  Science,  Science  and  Invention,  Popular  Me- 
chanics, and  the  Scientific  American,  I  find  no  end  of  material  that  is 
easily  adapted  to  the  interests  of  eighth  graders.  But  it  is  from  the 
non-scientific  magazines  that  I  frequently  turn  up  the  most  interesting 
articles.  The  American  Mercury  had  the  finest  article  I  could  find  on 
heating  and  ventilating  school  buildings.  The  Atlantic  Mnnflilv  often 
has  brilliant  articles  on  science,  notably  those  by  Beebe.  In  the  library 
file  you  will  find  in  the  pictures  clipped  from  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  the  most  valuable  type  of  close-up  pictures  of  insects  that  you 
could  find  anywhere. 

"My  enthusiasm  for  magazines  and  the  material  they  so  generously 
provide  for  my  teaching  very  soon  led  me  to  recommend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  other  teachers  certain  articles  I  had  found  in  which  I  could  see 
valuable  supplementary  material  for  their  subject.  The  librarian  en- 
couraged me  in  this,  and  together  we  drew  up  a  form  for  notifying  a 
teacher  about  valuable  pictiTres  or  maps  or  articles  we  had  found  in 
the  current  issues  of  library  magazines. '  Another  teacher  whose  en- 
thusiasms are  similar  to  mine  joined  me  in  this  missionary  work.  She 
gleaned  references  systematically  from  a  group  of  magazines  that  I 
had  been  neglecting. 

"OTit  of  this  chance  beginning  has  grown  our  system  for  magazine 
service,  directed  by  the  librarian,  sponsored  by  the  faculty  committee, 
and  supported  by  the  efforts  of  more  than  half  the  faculty.  We  have 
found  that  to  organize  the  magazine  material  efi'ectively,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  be  informed  about  what  projects  are  being  planned  and 
what  imits  are  nearing  completion  in  each  department.  We  see  the 
school  as  a  whole  now,  where  before  we  saw  our  own  subjects  and  rec- 
ognized only  vaguely  the  problems  of  the  other  departments.  The 
history  teacher  is  unfailingly  devoted  to  his  subject,  but  yesterday  I 
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received  from  him  a  notice  of  a  scientific  article  in  one  of  the  maga- 
zines he  has  been  chosen  to  scan,  and  the  teacher  of  mathematics  who 
nsed  to  live  in  a  world  bounded  on  every  side  by  trapezoids  and  paral- 
lelograms, stopped  in  yesterday  to  visit  a  class  that  was  jnst  complet- 
ing a  study  of  protective  coloration  in  insects.  In  short,  this  magazine 
work  has  given  ns  a  share  in  the  pleasnre  that  is  usually  reserved  to 
the  librarian  alone." 

II 

LEARNING  TO  USE  AND  CARE  FOR  THE  LIBRARY 

Library  instruction  in  the  sixth  grade.  One  librarian  emphasizes 
the  use  and  composition  of  the  card  catalogue  in  the  sixth  grade.  She 
writes:  "Library  instruction  for  sixth  grade  pupils  is  based  chiefly 
on  the  card  catalogue  which  naturally  brings  in  a  discussion  of  the  clas- 
sification system  and  arrangement  of  shelves,  as  well.  Facsimiles  are 
prepared,  showing  catalogue  cards  on  a  large  scale,  one  example  of  the 
cataloging  of  a  non-fiction  book,  and  one  for  a  book  of  fiction.  When 
it  is  feasible,  drawers  from  the  card  catalogue  are  distributed  so  that 
the  pupils  may  study  the  arrangement  of  the  cards  during  the  discus- 
sion. 

The  first  thing  emphasized  is  that  the  card  catalogue  is  the  index  to 
the  books  in  the  library ;  that  there  is  at  least  one  card  in  it  to  represent 
each  book  on  the  shelves ;  and  that  there  are  usually  a  number  of  cards, 
for  each  book,  under  different  headings,  to  help  the  user.  It  is  im- 
portant to  show  that  this  bewildering  array  of  cards  is  arranged  al- 
phabetically (like  a  dictionary),  accordiflg  to  the  first  word  on  the  top 
line  of  the  card,  and  that  the  sequence  runs  from  drawer  to  drawer 
something  like  the  volumes  of  the  encyclopedia.  A  brief  drill  on  such 
questions  as  "Where  would  you  expect  to  find  a  card  with  the  word 
Aeroplanes  on  the  top  line?"  is  helpful.  The  facsimile  cards  help  to 
keep  things  clear. 

Then  the  discussion  proceeds  to  the  different  kinds  of  cards  that  we 
find  in  the  catalogiTe.  The  buff  guide-cards  in  the  drawers,  and  the 
orange  cards  telling  hoAv  to  use  the  catalogue,  are  pointed  out.  Then 
the  facsimiles  are  explained  more  fully.  The  books  which  they  repre- 
sent are  shown,  and  the  pupils  learn  that  there  is  always  a  card  with 
the  author's  name  on  the  top  line  (surname  first),  that  there  is  fre- 
quently a  title  card,  and  that  there  are  often  subject  cards  for  non- 
fiction  books,  with  the  subject  cards  for  non-fiction  books,  with  the  sub- 
ject printed  in  red  ink.  It  is  emphasized  that  articles  such  as  a,  an 
and  the  are  omitted  in  library  usage,  and  it  it  well  to  mention  that 
proper  names  on  title  cards  are  not  inverted,  that  we  look  for  Rohinson 
Crusoe,  not  Crusoe,  Rohinson. 

Then  the  question  arises  as  to  how  these  cards  guide  us  to  the  proper 
shelf.  The  call  niunber  is  pointed  out  and  its  two  parts  explained,  the 
Dewey  Decimal  numbers  and  the  Cutter  number.  It  makes  the  subject 
clearer  if  the  decimal  mimbers  are  likened  to  street  names  and  the 
Cutter  numbers  to  lionsp  numbers.  First  we  find  the  street,  then  Ave 
walk  along  till  we  find  the  number  in  its  proper  sequence.  It  is  now 
time  to  describe  briefly  how  the  numbers  are  arranged  around  the 
room,  and  that  the  Dewey  decimal  number  is  used  to  place  the  book 
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in  the  proper  subject-group,  while  the  Cutter  number  is  made  from 
the  author's  name,  and  helps  us  to  find  the  book  quickly,  when  we  have 
already  found  the  subject-group. 

It  is  well  to  hold  a  little  drill  hei*e,  asking  pupUs  to  find  the  proper 
card  in  the  catalogue,  then  to  find  the  book  on  the  shelf.  Questions 
such  as  those  that  follow  should  be  asked  during  the  period,  and  simi- 
lar ones  given  as  an  assignment,  to  be  worked  out  by  the  pupils  after 
school,  or  during  a  study  period,  and  handed  in.  If  this  outside  assign- 
ment is  made,  it  gives  the  child  a  chance  to  ask  questions  and  to  in- 
vestigate more  fully  than  he  can  do  during  the  instruction  period 
Also  the  answers  will  bring  out  any  difaculties  that  the  pupil  is  still 
experiencing: 

1.  What  books  by  (a  certain  author)  are  in  the  library? 

2.  How  many  books  on  (a  certain  subject)  does  the  library  have? 

3.  Who  wrote  (title)  and  where  is  it  on  the  shelves? 

4.  What  information  do  we  need  to  find  on  the  catalogue  card,  in 
order  to  locate  a  book  on  the  shelves  ? 

5.  How  is  the  card  catalogue  arranged?    Name  at  least  four  kinds 
of  cards  in  it. 

6.  What  is  the  call  number  and  why  is  it  important? 

7  In  which  drawer  would  you  look  for  a  book  called  The  Happy 
Venture?  for  one  called  Tom  Sawyer?  for  an  author  named 
Ralph  Henry  Barbour? 

8.    What  is  the  use  of  the  card  catalogue? 

Find  topical  material.  A  sixth  grade  had  been  working  with  library 
tools  within  the  limits  of  their  capacities.  Their  ability  to  use  these 
tools  was  tested  by  the  following  assignment:  How  would  you  pro- 
ceed to  use  the  library  tools  in  order  to  secure  information  concerning 
health?  Give  your  own  suggestions.  The  teacher  writes:  Tupiis 
promptly  gave  their  replies,  and  in  numerous  instances  went  to  the 
open  shelves  and  selected  the  tools  that  to  their  minds  were  best  fitted 
for  their  answer.  Following  are  some  of  then-  ideas,  m  their  own 
language: 

"I  would  consult  the  card  catalogue  for  subject  of  health. 
"I  think  volume  H  of  the  World  Book  would  tell  us  about  health. 
Volume  M  would  tell  about  milk.  Milk,  you  know,  is  a  very  neces- 
sary food.   It  would  promote  health. 

"One  small  girl  brought  me  the  book  Eealth  Training  in  Schools, 
and  said  'Surely,  this  would  be  the  best.' 

' '  Several  children  focused  attention  on  books  of  the  Useful  Arts  and 
brought  forward  the  treatises,  Building  Strong  Bodies,  saying,  'This 
should  give  us  some  help  because  strong  bodies  are  needed  for  our 
school  work. ' 

"Hygiene  lessons,  physiology,  and  books  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
health  came  next,  with  an  introduction  relating  to  the  care  of  the  body. 

"One  little  boy  offered  two  books.  How  We  Are  Fed  and  Hotv  We 
Are  Clothed,  saying,  'We  must  know  about  these  two  subjects  m  order 
to  keep  our  health. ' 
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"Other  books,  sueli  as  Housekeeping,  Cookery,  Sewing,  Home  and 
Community  found  their  way  to  the  reference  tables  from  the  Useful 
Arts  collection.  Books  on  how  to  play  outdoor  games  were  brought 
from  the  Fine  Arts.  One  trend  of  thought  drifted  to  early  social  his- 
tory. In  The  Beginning,  was  produced  by  a  little  girl  who  informed 
the  group  that,  'If  you  read  this  book  you  won't  think  the  lives  of  the 
cave,  clilf  and  tree-dwellers,  or  their  clothing,  or  their  food  were  very 
sanitary. ' 

"Following  this,  books  on  homes  near  and  far,  cities,  nations,  and 
countries  were  brought  forward  and  the  development  of  healthful  sur- 
roundings was  discussed.  One  boy  in  the  group  who  had  been  a  prob- 
lem child  Avent  to  books  on  Mythology  and  Religion  and  selected  a  book 
of  songs,  saying,  'You  are  happy  when  you  sing,  and  singing  strength- 
ens your  voice  and  throat. ' 

"An  example  of  individuality  was  shown  when  a  girl  offered  Our 
Foreign  Born  Citizens  from  the  Biography  collection  and  announced, 
'You  know  you  have  to  be  healthy  to  enter  the  United  States,  and 
perhaps  the  stories  here  will  tell  how  these  people  gained  health.' 

"When  I  took  up  library  work  with  this  group  of  children,  one  year 
ago,  the  hour  in  the  library  was  one  of  interrogation.    'Where  can  I 

find  a  refence  on  ?'    'How  do  you  use  these  books?'  These 

children  were  making  use  of  the  librarian  instead  of  the  library. 
Surely  the  school  can  do  no  greater  good  than  teach  the  child  where  to 
find  information. " 

Determining  magazine  policies.  An  eighth  grade  decided  to  deter- 
mine the  policies  of  several  leading  magazines  toward  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  Methods  and  procedures  that  developed  are  illustrated 
in  the  following  outline  provided  by  the  teacher :  Problem :  What  is 
the  National  Education  Association  doing  to  develop  desirable  attitudes 
toward  instruction  on  stimulants  and  narcotics? 

Method  of  procedure:  The  pupils'  attention  Avas  called  to  tlie  sta- 
tistics found  on  page  98  in  the  March  1931  Journal  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  and  to  The  Platform  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  found  on  page  108  of  the  same 
magazine.  A  discussion  of  these  articles  led  to  further  study  and 
eventually  to  the  development  of  the  outline  that  follows: 

I.    The  National  Education  Association  has  power  and  importance. 

A.  The  school  is  an  effective  agency  for  the  development  of  desirable 
attitudes  toward  the  non-use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics. 

B.  The  National  Education  Association  is  a  powerful  influence  in  deter- 
mining what  is  tauglit  in  the  schools. 

II.    The  National  Education  Association  has  expressed  itself  as  in  favor  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment. 
A.    Through  resolutions  examined  in  Journals  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  January  1930  to  June  1931  inclusive. 

1.  Urges  the  emphasizing  of  evil  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks. 

2.  Condemns  fraduleut  advertising. 

3.  Eecommends  for  school  use  periodicals  which  do  not  carry  tobacco 
advertising. 

4.  Favors  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  habits  of  living  for  which  it 
stands. 
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B.    Througfh  articles  and  posters  examined  in  Journals  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  January  1930  to  June  1931  inclusive. 

1.  Article:    Teaching  Topics  on  Narcotics,  page  61,  Fehruary,  1931. 

2.  Posters: 

Benj.  Franklin  and  Beer, 
January  1931. 

The  Law  of  Self  Control  and 
To  Protect  the  American  Home, 
March  1931 

Its  the  Race  that  Counts, 
April  1931. 

The  Law  of  Good  Health,  ' 
Horace  Mann  and  Beverage  Alcohol, 
May  1931. 

What  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  Has 
Helped  America  to  Achieve,  June  1931. 
■  To  the  Youth  of  America   (Brief  messages  against  smoking), 
January  1930. 

Some  thoughts  advanced  by  pupils  during  the  study  of  this  problem  are  given 
below: 

Good  citizens  are  not  law  breakers. 

If  we  use  narcotics  we  cannot  keep  our  bodies  and  minds  fit. 

We  cannot  hope  to  become  successful  men  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  become 

enslaved  by  alcohol. 

Good  society  will  not  welcome  us. 

This  information  will  help  to  strengthen  us  against  future  temptations. 
We  are  glad  the  National  Education  Association  has  taken  this  up.   It  will 
mean  wide  spread  influence  which  will  help  to  outlaw  alcohol. 
A  test  of  research  ability. — The  following  is  part  of  a  test  given  to  a  high  school 
group  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  their  abilities  in  the  use  of  certain  common 
general  reference  materials.    For  the  use  of  the  reader  the  answer  follows  each 
question. 

1.  What  are  the  colors  of  the  spectrum?   Give  one  source? 
Where  can  you  find  them  illustrated?    Give  page  reference. 

Standard  dictionary.    Page  S334. 

2.  When  did  Constable,  The  English  landscape  painter,  live? 

Name  some  of  his  paintings.  Give  name  of  book  and  page  of  reference 
consulted. 

1776-1S37 

Corn  field.  Valley  farm.,  Hay  wain,  The  Bridge  at  Gallingham,  Harwich; 
Sea  and  Lighthouse.  Deadham  Mill,  Hampstead  Heath,  Water  meadows 
near  Salisbury,  White  horse.  Bridge  on  the  Stour.  International  En- 
cyclopedia. 

3.  Who  wrote  Home,  Sweet  Home  and  when  did  it  first  appear? 
What  reference  book  did  you  consult  to  find  this  information? 

John  Howard  Payne,  in  an  opera  of  his  in  18S3 
International  'Encyclopedia. 

4.  In  how  many  places  in  the  New  International  Encyclopedia  is  it  necessary 
to  look  to  get  all  the  material  about  the  Iroquois?  Give  the  volume  and 
page  references. 

Two.  Iroquois  and  Iroquoian  stock  Volume  12,  page  390-391  and 
Volume  12,  page  390. 

5.  Where  would  you  expect  to  find  something  about  a  prominent  American 
living  today?    A  prominent  Englishman? 

Who 's  Who  in  America  .         ■  .  ,  . 

.  Who's  Who. 
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6.  Give  the  approximate  number  of  languages  spoken  by  the  natives  of 
Greece?  Give  source  for  information?  About  600  World  Almanac,  1930, 
page  787. 

Tests  on  the  Card  Catalogue.  The  following  tests  were  given  so  that  the  pupil 
might  determine  his  ability  to  use  the  card  catalogue.  For  the  use  of  the  reader  the 
answers  follow  each  question. 

1.  What  is  the  use  of  the  card  catalogue? 

It  is  the  index  to  the  library. 

2.  How  is  the  card  catalogue  arranged? 

Alphabetically  by  the  first  word  on  the  first  line,  not  an  article. 

3.  Find  a  book  on  Arithmetic ;  a  book  on  U.  S.  History ;  a  book  on  manual 
training.    Give  author,  title,  call  number  of  each  book. 

4.  What  books  by  S.  M.  Best  are  there  in  the  library?  Give  titles  and  call 
numbers. 

Egypt  and  her  neighbors.  932  eB46 

Glorious  Greece  and  Imperial  Rome  930  eB46 

Merry  England  942  eB46 

5.  Which  of  the  following  books  are  in  the  library:  Boy  who  lived  in  Pudding 
Land,  Little  Men,  Talking  Leaves,  Story  of  Mankind,  Christmas  Carol, 
Jack  among  the  Indians.    Give  author  and  call  number. 

Adding  Sarah  F  eAdS 

Alcott,  Louisa  May  F  eAll 

Stoddard,  W.  C.  F  eSt6 
Van  Loon.  B.  W.  909  eV32 

Dickens,  Charles  F  eD55 

Grinnell,  G.  B.  F  eG88 

6.  Suppose  that  the  following  are  the  index  letters  on  the  front  of  the 
drawers  of  a  card  catalogue  case : 


A— D     E— J     K— P     Q— Z 

in  which  drawer  fgive  the  number)  would  you  look  for  the  card  with  each 

of  the  following  headings? 

1.  U.  S.  Government  4 

2.  Drainage  '  1 

3.  Washington  Irving  2 

4.  China — Description  and  travel  1 

5.  Niagara  Falls  3 

7.  What  books  does  the  library  contain  on  Electricity?  / 
Give  Author,  title,  call  number. 

Meadowci-aft,  W.  H.  A.  B.  C.  of  Electricity  537  eM46 
Morgan,  A.  P.  Boy  electrician  621.3  eM82 

8.  Find  a  book  on  Flowers.    Give  author,  title,  call  number 

Burgess,  T.  U.,  Burgess  flower  book  for  children     680  eB91 

9.  Give  the  title  and  call  number  of  a  book  by  Katherine  Pyle. 

Careless  Jane  811  eP99 

Six  little  duclclings  F  eP99 

10.   Give  the  author  and  call  number  of  Story  of  Mankind. 
Van  Loon,  E.  W.  909  eV32 

Practical  experience.  A  library  assistant  writes  as  follows  about  his 
work:  "There  are  four  other  students  who  are  library  assistants,  two 
boys  and  two  girls.  If  we  do  our  work  well  and  get  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  librarian,  we  will  receive  credit  toward  our  graduation  next 
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year.  Some  of  the  assistants  will  receive  one-half  of  a  unit  of  credit 
and  others  will  receive  a  whole  unit  of  credit.  I  shall  receive  a  whole 
unit  because  I  put  in  extra  time  after  school. 

"I  like  the  library  work  very  much  because  it  is  so  different  from 
the  other  courses  that  I  have.  Also,  it  gives  me  a  chance  to  learn  many 
things  about  books.  For  instance,  I  know  now  which  are  the  best 
books  to  read,  and  whenever  I  want  to  read  a  book,  I  know  just  which 
one  to  get.  I  read  a  great  deal  now,  but  before  I  was  a  library  assistant 
I  didn't  read  very  much.  I  like  the  library  work  because  it  gives  me 
some  responsibility  and  makes  me  feel  that  I  am  doing  something 
worth  while.  That  is  why  I  have  practically  decided  to  be  a  librarian, 
and  am  preparing  myself  to  enter  the  norjual  school  as  soon  as  I  gradu- 
ate. I  shall  try  to  be  a  librarian  in  an  elementary  school  because  I  like 
to  work  with  small  children. ' ' 

Testing  results  of  reading  activities.  Methods  for  testing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  child's  library  work  are  as  numerous  as  in  other  subjects. 
A  teacher  of  a  first  grade  reports  that  at  least  once  each  week  dur- 
ing the  story  hour  period,  the  efficiency  of  the  children  in  analyzing 
and  organizing  a  story  is  tested.  Another  teacher  uses  such  testing 
methods  as  drawing  a  picture  illustrating  part  of  the  story ;  dramatiz- 
ing a  part  of  the  story ;  listing  the  names  of  characters  in  the  story ; 
telling  what  certain  pictures  shown  by  the  teacher  illustrate;  relating 
the  story.  The  teacher  adds  that  the  children  enjoy  these  activities; 
that  they  serve  as  an  incentive  to  all  and  that  each  pupil  is  anxious  to 
have  a  part  in  them. 

In  another  school  the  teacher  is  provided  with  pictures  illustrating 
various  books  that  the  pupils  read.  The  efficiency  of  the  child  in  get- 
ting the  thought  from  a  book  is  judged  by  his  ability  to  give  the  back- 
ground for  the  picture  or  pictures  shown  to  him.  The  use  of  true-false 
tests,  the  multiple  choice  tests  and  other  similar  types  of  tests  are  also 
reported.  Extracts  from  true-false  tests  and  multiple  choice  tests  that 
have  been  given  follow : 

STORY  OF  MRS.  TUBES,  Hugh  Lofting. 

Mark  these  statements  either  true  or  false 

1.  Mrs.  Tubbs  had  a  dog,  a  duck,  and  a  pig.  True 

2.  The  farm,  on  which  Mrs.  Tubbs  lived,  belonged  to  her.  False 

3.  Mrs.  Tubbs  was  sad  at  having  to  leave  her  home.  True 

4.  Punk  called  the  man  from  London  Town  ' '  Beefsteak  and  Onions. ' '  True 

5.  The  dog,  the  duck,  and  the  pig  did  not  care  whether  Mrs.  Tubbs  found  a 
home  or  not.  True 

DUTCH  TWINS,  Perkins 
Underline  the  right  answer. 

1.  The  Twin's  grandfather  took  them 

a.  walking 

b.  fishing 

c.  boating 

2.  Kit  and  Kat  lost  their 

a.  shoes 

b.  hats 

c.  skates 
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3.  Father  takes  the  twins  to  market  in  a  • 

a.  ioat 
h.  wagon 
c.  horseback 

4.  The  twins  bought  with  their  pennies 

a.  flowers 

b.  birds 

c.  calces 

5.  The  children  help  mother  to 

a.  churn 

b.  bake 

c.  fish 

III 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  INTEREST,  INQUIRY  AND  RESEARCH 

Reading  circle  work.  Children's  Eeading  Circles  have  been  organ- 
ized in  several  counties.  One  county  reports  that  reading  circle  work 
was  founded  in  1927  for  pupils  of  all  grades  throughout  the  county,  and 
that  a  suitable  certificate  or  seal  was  offered  to  those  who  qualified. 
The  report  continues:  "The  movement  gave  such  promise  that  it  has 
been  continued  to  the  present  time.  At  the  close  of  the  1927-28  school 
year  379  pupils  qualified  for  the  certificate.  The  following  year  894 
pupils  received  a  certificate  or  a  seal.  At  the  close  of  last  year  1216 
pupils  qualified  for  these  awards,  and  from  all  appearance  the  num- 
ber will  be  greatly  increased  this  year. 

The  first  year  we  were  handicapped  for  reading  material,  and  we 
permitted  the  use  of  such  books  as  were  approved  by  the  teachers 
to  whom  the  pupils  reported.  Each  year  we  have  been  tightening  up 
the  requirements  until  this  year  the  selection  of  books  must  be  made 
from  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Bulletin  33.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  finding  the  list  of  books  in  Bulletin  33,  somewhat  limited 
and  are  aiming  to  broaden  it.  A  committee  for  this  purpose  has  al- 
ready met  with  the  librarian  of  the  Memorial  Library  in  the  county 
and  compiled  a  list  which  will  be  given  to  the  teachers  for  use  next 
year. ' ' 

Byrd's  Little  America.  Through  the  press,  the  moving  picture,  the 
radio,  and  other  sources,  a  fifth  grade  became  much  interested  in 
Bjrrd's  experiences  and  adventures  in  the  Antarctic.  They  decided 
to  make  a  replica  of  Little  America,  including  the  snow  mountains, 
aurora  australis,  penguins,  seals,  camp  houses,  radio  masts,  airplanes, 
ships,  people,  and  dogs. 

In  planning  for  this  piece  of  work,  the  class  decided  that  everything 
they  did  must  be  authentic ;  that  it  would  never  do  to  make  a  mistake 
such  as  one  boy  had  almost  made,  of  placing  a  tropical  snake  in  an 
Antarctic  setting,  or  putting  modern  electric  lights  upon  a  replica  of 
the  ancient  Sacred  Red  Bridge  of  Japan  as  another  boy  really  did; 
that  books  and  other  references  would  have  to  be  consulted  before  pen- 
guins, camp  houses,  radio  masts,  Eskimo  dogs,  and  other  important 
figures  and  parts  in  the  project  could  be  made ;  that  the  committee  on 
ship  building  could  not  build  an  acceptable  The  City  of  New  York  by 
guess  work ;  and  that  the  same  thing  held  true  of  other  features  of  the 
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activity.  Finally  it  was  decided  tliat  no  one  would  be  permitted  to  place 
an  animal  or  other  figure  in  the  Little  America  display  unless  he  could 
first  show,  by  acceptable  references,  that  such  animal  or  figure  actually 
did  belong  there  and  that  it  was  made  in  accordance  with  reliable  pic- 
tures, descriptions,  or  other  material. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  decisions,  books  and  materials  in  the  li- 
brary respecting  the  subject  were  zealously  sought  and  examined.  In 
addition  the  pupils  in  the  class  contributed  a  large  amount  of  helpful 
working  on  the  various  stib-units.  When  completed,  general  references 
material  available  was  analyzed  and  organized,  both  in  relation  to  the 
subject  as  a  whole  and  in  relation  to  the  activities  of  the  committee 
working  on  the  various  sub-units.  When  completed,  general  references 
and  references  for  each  subcommittee  were  listed  on  the  blackboard. 
These  follow : 

General  References 

Barrows  and  Parker,  Journeys  in  Distant  Lands.    Silver,  Burdett  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.  1924  $1.08. 

Highlights  of  the  Byrd  Antarctic  Expedition,  Tidewater  Oil  Company,  New 
York  City. 

Home,  R.  H.,  King  Penguin,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  1925.  $1.00. 

Miller,  F.  T.,  Byrd's  Great  Adventure.    John  C.  Winston  Company,  Philadel- 
phia.   1930.  $2.00. 

Mooney,  J.  E.,  Air  Travel    Charles  Scribner  Son,  New  York.    1930.  $1.00. 

National  Geographic  Magazine,  August  1930. 

Pictorial  Eeview,  Keeping  House  with  Commander  Byrd,  February  1931. 

New  Yorlc  Times  Boole  Eeview,  November  30,  1930,  Admiral  Byrd's  "Little 
America. ' ' 

New  ¥ork  Herald  Tribune,  Books,  November  30,  1930,  Byrd's  Flight  to  the 

Pole. 
Dictionaries. 
Encyclopedias. 
Geographies. 

Newspapers  and  magazines. 

Specific  References 

Audience  Readers:     (Acted  as  consultants;  read  aloud  to  workers  and  com- 
mittees). 

Use  these  references: 
King  Penguin 
Byrd's  Great  Adventure 

Aurora  Australis  Makers: 
Paint  the  Aurora  on  muslin 

Consult  pictures  in  our  official  references 
Consult  any  encyclopedia 

Border  Workers: 

Make  a  conventional  border  design  which  can  be  repeated  to  a  length  of 
29  feet. 

Use  these  references: 

Byrd's  Great  Adventure 

Highlights  of  the  Byrd  Antarctic  Expedition. 
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Building  Workers: 

Make  Byrd's  Little  America  buildings 

Use  these  references: 

August  1930  National  Geographic,  "The  Conquest  of  Antarctic  hy  Air, 

and  Bear  Admiral  Byrd  Receives  New  Honor  from  the  Society." 
All  of  our  other  references 

Eadio  Mast  Workers: 

Make  radio  masts  like  those  Byrd  used  in  Little  America. 

Use  these  references: 

Picture  in  August,  1930,  National  Geographic. 
(Look  for  other  references) 

Sled  Workers: 
Make  dog  sleds 

Use  these  references: 

The  cartoon  from  the  Ga.zette  and  Baily,  York,  Pennsylvania.  Friday. 

January  9,  1931. 
Sled  pictures  in  any  of  the  above  reference  books. 

Soap  Carvers: 

Make  seals,  penguins,  dogs 

Use  these  references: 

Journeys  in  Distant  Lands 

Highlights  of  the  Byrd  Antarctic  Expedition 

Book  Section  of  New  YorTc  Herald  Tribune,  November  30,  1930. 

King  Penguin 

Wood  Workers: 

Make  the  Ployd  Bennett 
Make  the  City  of  New  York 

Use  these  references: 

A,  picture  on  cover  of  Byrd's  Great  Adventure 
A  picture  in  August,  1930,  National  Geographic. 

Concrete  stimulation.  A  class  stndying  Japan  suggested  that  a 
Japanese  shelf  be  established  in  the  library.  One  of  the  girls  made  a 
landscape  for  a  background  for  this  shelf.  Other  pupils  brought  from 
their  homes  and  the  homes  of  neighbors  a  pair  of  Japanese  shoes,  a 
tiny  pagoda,  a  small  Budda,  an  ivory  jinrikisha,  two  pairs  of  chop 
sticks,  and  a  beautiful  doll  which  had  come  all  the  way  from  Japan. 
All  of  these  were  arranged  upon  the  shelf  with  the  books  relating  to 
Japan.  Needless  to  say  these  exhibits  and  the  background  for  the 
shelf  had  a  considerable  influence  on  the  use  of  the  books  concerning 
J  apan. 

Improved  decoration  of  a  pupil's  own  room.  By  way  of  introducing 
the  subject,  it  was  explained  that  one's  own  room  might  be  so  arranged 
and  designed  that  it  might  be  a  work  of  art  just  as  a  painting  is  a  work 
of  art.  Attention  was  called  to  certain  elements  of  beauty  or  principles 
of  art  that  might  be  applied  in  the  realization  of  a  beautiful  and  re- 
freshing room  in  which  to  study  and  rest. 

The  library  had  collected  and  filed  illustrations  of  a  large  number 
of  rooms.  These  were  studied  and  compared.  Similar  illustrations  in 
old  magazines  brought  by  the  pupils  from  their  homes  were  examined 
and  desirable  and  undesirable  features  discussed.  The  library  pro- 
vided several  very  good  books  on  "home  decoration."  These  were  also 
discussed.   It  was  learned  for  example  that  in  furnishing  a  room,  one 
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.should  first  consider  tlie  "eternal  fitness  of  thinjjs"  and  it  was  realized 
that  in  many  rooms  there  are  inappropriate  objects.  The  pupils  also 
learned  that  simplicity  is  very  important  and  that  some  objects  are 
dust  catchers  merely  and  give  the  room  a  confused  appearance. 

Each  pupil  made  a  sketch  of  his  or  her  room  and  then  studied  how 
improvements  might  be  made. 

The  library  was  visited  further  for  books  on  color  and  nature  so  that 
the  colors  in  the  room  would  be  harmonious.  It  was  found  that  a 
north  room  required  warm  colors,  and  a  southern  exposure  required  cool 
colors.  Further  information  was  secured  relative  to  furniture  of  the 
Colonial  and  other  periods.  Books  on  woodworking  and  other  handi- 
crafts were  consulted  and  led  to  the  designing  and  making  of  inex- 
pensive bookcases  and  other  practical  objects. 

When  final  designs  were  made,  the  improvement  exceeded  the 
teacher's  expectations.  One  parent  told  the  teacher  that  he  approved 
of  such  art  instruction;  that  it  had  brought  order  and  beauty  to  his 
boy's  own  room,  previously  disorderly  and  ugly. 

Vocational  stimulation.  How  the  library  may  help  to  give  dignity 
tc  vocational  work  is  illustrated  in  the  following  letter : 

"As  the  senior  instructor,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  out  the  practices  of 
our  general  shop  in  accordance  with  the  policies  of  the  school.  My  aim  has  been 
to  make  the  shop  serve  in  the  fullest  degree  as  a  guidance  function  in  the  junior 
high  school.  As  our  shop  organization  has  evolved,  we  have  developed  a  system 
which  probably  realizes  in  a  satisfactory  degree  the  obligation  of  the  shop  in  this 
matter  without  infringing  on  the  concept  that  the  shop  is  the  place  for  creative 
expression  in  wood,  metal,  and  type,  and  the  several  other  mediums  provided  there. 
We  have  coordinated  the  shop  activities  program  with  the  guidance  program  by 
means  of  a  system  of  related  reference  assignments. 

' '  The  boy  who  is  working  on  a  model  aeroplane  at  the  wood  working  bench  has 
also  completed  some  units  of  related  information  concerning  the  vocations  asso- 
ciated with  wood  working.  From  logging  and  forestry,  down  to  retail  lumber 
distribution  and  lumber  yard  management,  the  boy  has  studied  the  most  important 
elements  of  the  lumber  business  and  has  read  about  the  various  crafts  engaged  in 
transforming  lumber  into  useful  articles  of  commerce.  The  job  sheets  given  him 
on  any  problem  contain  directions  for  the  reference  work  that  he  will  do  in  the 
library.  Motion  pictures  and  other  visual  aids  are  used  frequently  to  supplement 
the  reading  that  the  boys  do.  To  the  library  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  pro- 
viding us  the  facilities  for  carrying  on  reference  work  of  this  kind,  giving  the 
students  the  full  picture  instead  of  a  very  narrow  corner  of  it. 

' '  The  boy  who  knows  something  about  the  great  industry  that  lies  behind  the 
lumber  he  uses  will  not  be  so  likely  to  butcher  a  fine  piece  of  clear,  white  pine. 
Bespect  for  fine  craftsmanship  will  give  the  boy  the  incentive  to  produce  a  finished 
job  worthy  of  his  effort.  The  library  buttresses  the  shop,  providing  reading  which 
inspires  the  young  mechanic  to  set  for  himself  high  standards  of  workmanship. 
Our  shop  has  gained  dignity  as  the  boys  have  come  to  see  it,  not  as  a  playroom 
where  they  may  hack  out  toys  and  amuse  themselves  with  tools,  but  as  a  laboratory 
where  skills  and  aptitudes  grow.  They  are  not  making  taborets  and  cooky  cutters. 
They  are,  figuratively,  apprentices  in  the  skilled  crafts,  interpreting  their  problems 
in  the  light  of  their  knowledge  of  associate  vocations." 

What  pupils  think  of  the  library.  The  following  is  a  report  on  the  school  library 
by  a  high  school  student.  "One  day  in  our  class  in  senior  English  I  gave  an  oral 
discussion  on  the  history  of  our  school  library.  We  certainly  have  come  a  long 
way  in  a  few  years  from  the  time  when  the  only  library  we  had  was  a  shelf  full 
of  worn-out  reference  books  in  our  study  hall,  down  to  the  present  time  when  we 
have  a  fine  up-to-date  library  with  a  full-time  librarian.  Because  the  teacher  was 
pleased  with  my  discussion  of  the  history  of  our  school  library,  she  appointed  me 
to  write  about  how  the  library  has  helped  us  to  work  out  a  plan  for  our  required 
reading  in  English. 
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' '  To  start  with,  we  really  do  not  have  any  required  reading.  At  least,  not  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  used  to  have  it.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  in  this  school  that 
every  student  in  junior  and  senior  high  school  English  had  to  read  at  least  eight 
books  every  term,  and  had  to  report  on  these  books  to  the  English  teacher  under 
whom  he  was  taking  his  work.  Some  of  the  students  really  read  the  books,  but 
many  of  them  cheated  because  part  of  the  book  reviews  that  were  required  were 
written  reviews,  and  the  students  would  trade  book  reviews  vnth  each  other  instead 
of  really  reading  the  books  required.  That  was  before  we  had  our  library  in  the 
fine  condition  that  it  is  now. 

"Our  library  has  about  3,000  volumes  now,  not  counting  the  reference  books. 
This  is  about  three  volumes  for  every  student  in  the  school.  If  a  person  read 
every  minute  of  his  spare  time  during  the  years  that  he  attends  this  school,  he 
could  hardly  finish  all  of  the  books  that  are  available  for  him  to  read.  The  quality 
as  well  as  the  quantity  of  books  is,  very  satisfactory.  Almost  everybody  can  go 
to  the  library  and  quickly  find  a  book  that  he  would  like  to  read.  Instead  of 
having  a  reading  requirement  in  English  now,  we  have  suggested  lists.  You  do  not 
have  to  write  a  review  of  them  for  the  teacher  or  the  class. 

' '  I  believe,  however,  that  there  are  more  students  reading  library  books  now 
than  there  were  when  book  reviews  were  required.  There  are  a  few  fellows  in  my 
class  who  have  not  read  as  many  books  as  they  are  supposed  to,  but  they  are 
honest  enough  to  say  that  they  just  can't  seem  to  get  interested  in  reading  any 
books.  Instead  of  this,  there  are  some  magazines  that  they  enjoy  reading,  so 
the  English  teacher  has  said  that  it  is  quite  satisfactory  for  them  to  read  the 
equivalent  number  of  pages  in  some  good  magazine.  One  of  my  friends  reads 
the  Scientific  American  and  knows  it  almost  by  heart,  but  says  he  hates  to  read 
novels,  so  he  has  been  allowed  to  read  scientific  magazines  instead.  The  way  it  is 
now  almost  everyone  enjoys  reading.  This,  I  think,  is  because  we  are  allowed  to 
make  our  own  selections  and  are  not  really  required  to  do  any  reading  but  read 
because  we  wish  to  do  this,  instead  of  reading  because  we  are  required  to  read 
or  else  pretending  that  we  read  a  book  when  we  have  not  read  it  at  all. ' ' 

A  social  science  unit.  A  third  grade  class  began  a  study  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Switzerland  by  listing  questions  about  this  topic  that  they  would 
like  to  have  answered.  These  questions  were  then  brought  to  the 
school  librarian  and  with  her  help  books  were  chosen  that  were  likely 
to  meet  the  needs  thus  expresssd. 

The  books  listed  were  lent  to  the  class  for  schoolroom  use  while  study- 
ing the  topic.  Methods  of  their  use  varied  greatly  with  different  ques- 
tions and  types  of  activities. 

A  first-day-of-school  library.  A  first  grade  teacher  reports  that  she 
tries  to  prepare  an  especially  attractive  library  table  for  the  first  day  of 
school.  As  soon  as  the  preliminary  organization  is  completed  she 
points  out  the  library  table  with  its  many  picture  books  and  divides 
the  class  into  three  sections  for  "reading"  these  books.  Thus  the 
children  in  the  group  find  happiness  in  books  at  the  very  threshold 
of  their  school  experiences. 

The  camel's  hump.  A  third  grade  studying  Arabia,  gave  a  pro- 
gram about  that  country.  Some  differences  of  opinion  were  expressed 
as  to" the  use  of  the  camel's  hump.  An  appeal  was  made  to  a  visitor  who 
was  present.  This  visitor  stated  that  she  thought  the  camel's  hump 
was  used  for  the  carrying  of  water.  Some  of  the  pupils  disagreed 
with  this.  The  visitor  asked  the  class  to  look  up  this  point  and  write 
to  her  the  facts  they  found.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter 
which  she  received : 

Dear  Miss: — 

"We  found  out  that  the  camel's  hump  is  filled  with  flesh  and  fat.  This 
is  the  camel's  extra  store  of  strength.    When  he  has  traveled  a  long  time 
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aad  becomes  very  tired,  his  store  of  energy  gets  low  and  his  hump  becomes 
smaller.    After  he  has  rested  his  hump  becomes  larger. 

We  enjoyed  having  you  visit  us  very  much  and  we  hope  you  will  come 
again. 

Your  friends, 
Third  Grade  Children. 

Research  in  Indian  art.  The  students  of  an  eighth  grade  were 
anxious  to  learn  about  Indian  art  and  appealed  to  the  Librarian  for 
help.  Possible  activities  were  discussed.  Among  other  things  the 
group  decided  to  make  a  collection  of  Indian  articles.  Materials  col- 
lected included  an  Indian  doll,  a  tiny  birch  bark  canoe,  a  pair  of  Indian 
moccasins,  a  bow  and  arrow,  arrow  heads  dug  up  by  a  member  of  the 
class,  a  Navajo  blanket,  a  Blackfoot  tepee,  and  a  beaded  belt  made 
by  the  Ponca  Indians.  To  these  were  added  pictures  of  Indian  war- 
riors, including  fierce  old  chiefs,  and  squaws,  some  with  papooses  on 
their  backs.  Other  especially  interesting  pictures  were  those  of  Two 
Guns  "White  Calf  and  the  Buffalo  Niekle  Indian.  Many  pictures  deal- 
ing with  Indian  life  in  general  were  also  of  special  interest. 

Books  on  Indian  life  were  placed  on  a  shelf  near  at  hand.  New 
facts  were  constantly  unearthed.  Inquiries  were  listed  as  they  were 
made  and  presented  a  continuously  growing  background  for  more  and 
more  study.  At  the  completion  of  the  unit  every  pupil  in  the  class  had 
learned  much  about  Indian  art.  More  than  this,  each  one  carried  with 
him  an  eye  and  mind  that  was  sensitive  to  Indian  materials  in  his  en- 
vironment. He  also  knew  that  through  inquiry  and  the  use  of  the 
library  he  might  continue  to  add  to  his  knowledge  of  this  subject. 

A  poetry  book.  One  librarian  stimulated  the  writing  of  original 
poems  dealing  with  books  or  the  library.  Contributions  came  in  from 
all  classes.  The  authors  were  often  very  modest  and  slipped  a  crumpled 
paper  into  the  librarian's  hand  as  they  went  out.  These  poems  grew 
until  they  made  quite  a  respectable  volume.  Needless  to  say  this  volume 
was  very  popvilar.  One  of  these  verses,  written  by  a  nine  year  old  boy 
is  given  below : 

The  happiest  hours  in  school  for  me 
Are  those  I  spend  in  the  library; 
On  tables  and  chairs  and  all  around; 
Our  truest  friends,  the  books,  are  found. 

Cooperation  between  school  librarian  and  classroom  teacher.  The 

following  description  by  a  teaclier,  of  cooperation  between  a  school 
librarian  and  a  classroom  teacher  is  typical  of  various  methods  for  re- 
lating the  resources  of  the  school  library  to  classroom  needs. 

' '  The  class,  6  A,  planned  to  begin  a  study  of  cotton  manufacturing  within  ten 
days.  The  librarian  was  informed  of  this  fact  and  made  every  possible  prepara- 
tion for  helping  the  class.  Two  or  three  cliildren  with  a  leader  were  given  a  topic. 
The  following  were  among  the  topics  assigned :  Methods  and  results  of  early 
spinning;  the  work  of  Hargreaves,  Cartwright,  Arkwright,  Slater;  value  of  water 
power  in  the  production  of  cotton  cloth;  regions  in  which  cotton  grows;  Fall  Eiver 
Cotton  industries;  preparation  of  cotton  for  spinning;  modern  spinning,  weaving, 
printing,  and  dyeing;  present  centers  of  manufacture;  value  of  cotton  goods 
manufactured  in  the  United  States;  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

"When  the  class  came  to  the  library,  the  librarian  raised  questions  with  the 
pupils  as  to  what  they  wished  to  know  about  cotton  and  how  they  would  go  about 
finding  the  answers  to  their  inquiries.  Someone  suggested  the  card  catalogue.  An  ex- 
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amination  of  the  card  catalogue  showed  that  few  of  the  topics  listed  wei-e  included. 
This  lead  to  a  discussion  of  subjects  under  which  material  respecting  the  topics 
listed  might  be  found.  Many  subjects  were  suggested  such  as  cotton,  cloth,  in- 
dustries, inventors,  spinning,  weaving,  manufacturing.  Other  aids  were  also  sug- 
gested such  as  the  picture  and  pamphlet  file  and  encyclopedias. 

' '  The  class  was  then  divided  into  groups.  Each  group  was  assigned  certain  topics 
to  investigate.  When  a  book  was  found  to  contain  material  respecting  anyone  of 
these  topics  each  child  in  the  group  made  a  bibliography  card.  On  this  was 
written  the  topic,  the  author's  name,  the  call  number,  the  title  of  the  book  and 
the  page.  The  pupil's  name  was  placed  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner.  Before  the 
close  of  each  library  period  a  few  minutes  was  taken  for  comparisons  of  references 
found  and  to  general  suggestions  as  to  sources  of  help.  The  pupils  in  each  group 
then  assisted  the  librarian  to  return  materials  used  to  their  places." 

IV 

FUN  PROJECTS 

A  miniature  golf  course.  The  school  library  played  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  a  miniature  golf  course  in  a  vacant  room  in 
an  elementary  school  building.  The  pupils  making  this  golf  course 
"were  anxious  that  it  should  be  accurate  and  according  to  the  rules  for 
such  a  course.  Accordingly,  all  school  library  material  respecting 
miniature  golf  courses,  was  diligently  examined.  Books  and  maga- 
zines in  the  homes  were  also  examined  for  such  material. 

The  class,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  knowing  how  a  miniature 
golf  course  might  be  made.  They  considered  materials  for  such  a 
course  in  the  light  of  their  resources.  An  interested  neighbor  donated 
bricks  from  a  torn-down  structure  nearby.  A  group  of  boys  brought 
these  bricks  to  the  school.  A  member  of  the  school  board  donated  saw- 
dust. The  brick  was  white  washed  and  a  group  of  girls  dyed  the  saw- 
dust green.  Several  pupils  supplied  wood  obtained  from  various 
sources.  Hazards  were  made  and  painted  by  class  groups.  When  the 
golf  course  was  completed  the  group  decided  to  work  out  an  attractive 
background  for  their  course.  Accordingly  scenery  including  trees 
and  woods  was  built  up  in  colors  on  the  blackboard  around  the  room. 

The  size  of  this  golf  com'se  permitted  a  small  group  to  play  a  com- 
fortable game.  Accordingly  the  class  was  broken  up  into  small  groups 
with  regular  turns  at  the  game. 

Making  The  Four  Friends  real.  A  librarian  frequently  reads  poems 
by  A.  A.  Milne  to  a  first  grade  class.  The  children  liked  these  poems 
and  came  to  feel  that  Christopher  Robin  was  an  honorary  member  of 
their  group.  One  day  the  librarian  read  the  poem,  The  Four  Friends, 
to  the  class.   Later  the  children  in  the  class  memorized  this  poem. 

One  morning  three  of  the  children  met  the  librarian  in  the  hall. 
One  presented  a  tiny  elephant  which  he  called  Ernest :  another  had  a 
tiny  lion  which  he  called  Leonard,  and  the  other  a  small  goat  which 
he  called  George.  It  was  evident  that  the  goat's  beard  had  newly 
been  painted  a  flaming  yellow.  It  was  explained  that  the  boy  with  the 
goat  had  painted  its  beard  yellow  as  suggested  in  the  poem. 

The  boys  explained  that  they  could  not  find  the  fourth  thing,  the 
snail.  Later  in  the  day  when  the  entire  class  came  to  the  library,  the 
contributions  of  these  three  boys  were  discussed  and  a  request  made  for 
James  the  snail.    A  little  girl  promised  to  bring  James.    At  noon  the 
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children  brought  their  four  friends  to  the  library  and  placed  them  on 
an  empty  shelf  with  the  book  open  at  the  poem.  During  the  next  few 
days  almost  every  pupil  in  the  class  visited  the  library  and  read  the 
poem  for  himself. 

Independent  group  activity.  As  the  Christmas  season  approached  a 
librarian  placed  on  the  bulletin  board  a  list  of  books  from  which  she 
hoped  Santa  Claus  would  choose  the  books  that  he  brought  to  pupils  in 
the  school.  Almost  every  book  on  this  list  had  been  read  by  some  pupU 
in  the  school  or  by  a  friend  who  had  told  him  about  it.  Reports  on 
Heidi  were  especially  stimulating  and  after  Christmas  twenty  personal 
copies  were  exhibited. 

Following  the  vacation  one  entire  period  was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  this  book.  The  day  following  this  discussion  one  of  the  boys  asked 
the  librarian  if  he  and  a  group  of  his  friends  might  build  a  Heidi 
scene.  An  empty  table  in  a  corner  of  the  library  was  made  available 
for  this  purpose  and  the  group  was  told  to  go  ahead.  During  the  next 
few  weeks  every  free  moment  of  these  boys  was  spent  at  this  piece  of 
work.  Constant  reference  to  the  story  was  necessary  to  insure  accuracy. 

Finally  the  unit  chosen  was  completed.  The  scene  began  in  the 
village  of  Dorfli.  Tiny  Swiss  chalets  nestled  among  rugged  mountains 
constructed  from  crushed  paper  covered  with  cheesecloth.  A  trail  led 
up  the  mountain  to  Peter's  cottage,  then  growing  very  steep  it  con- 
tinued to  the  grandfather's  door.  The  three  pine  trees  under  which 
the  children  played,  the  bench  on  which  Heidi  sat  and  watched  the 
beautiful  Alps,  the  goat  shed,  even  the  window  in  the  little  girl's  bed- 
room was  carefully  checked.  Other  interesting  characters  and  scenes 
included  the  goats,  Peter  and  Heidi,  the  bearded  grandfather,  and  the 
high  pasture  where  the  children  played  while  the  goats  grazed.  The 
whole  scene  was  a  masterpiece  of  childish  ingenuity.  Relative  positions 
of  altitude  were  carefully  executed  and  the  whole  made  as  true  to 
the  book  as  possible.  Books  by  Spyri  were  placed  on  a  nearby  table, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  author  ever  enjoyed  greater  popularity  in  a 
school  library. 

Free  period  library  activities.  A  supervisor  of  the  elementary  grades 
thus  describes  the  free  period  activities  of  a  group  of  third  grade 
children : 

"It  was  the  free  period  in  a  liappy,  busy,  third  grade  classroom.  Each  child 
who  was  purposefully  interested  in  some  particular,  worthwhile  activity  was  pur- 
suing it,  provided  that  he  was  duly  considerate  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
others. 

* '  A  variety  of  pursuits  were  being  followed  by  the  thirty-eight  children  in  the 
class.  It  was  found,  however,  that  a  considerable  group  of  children  were  reading 
either  for  the  pleasure  of  the  story  or  to  acquire  information  which  they  desired. 
What  these  particular  children  wished  to  do  most  of  all,  on  this  day,  was  to  read. 
They  were  lost  to  their  classroom  world.  The  life  of  their  fellows  surged  about 
them,  but  their  minds  were  far  afield. 

"Why  did  so  many  children  prefer  to  read  to  doing  other  things?  The  explana- 
tion is  simple.  A  delightful  literature  appreciation  activity  had  been  in  progress 
in  this  classroom  for  several  weeks.  The  set-up  of  the  unit  was  simple.  The 
eliildren,  stimulated  and  assisted  by  their  teacher  placed  forty-five  of  the  most 
interesting  and  attractively  illustrated  books  that  the  school  librarian  could  furnish 
on  a  long,  low  table  in  the  classroom.  To  these  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  had 
added  a  number  of  equally  interesting  books.  Each  pupil  in  the  room  had  access 
to  these  books  during  the  free  activity  period,  the  daily  leisure-reading  period. 
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and  other  periods  when  his  time  and  attention  were  not  engaged  in  organized 
classroom  pursuits. 

' '  The  librarian  permitted  the  books  which  she  loaned  to  this  group  to  remain 
in  the  classroom  for  eight  weelcs.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  teacher  said  that 
the  hungriest  readers  had  read  parts  of  all  of  the  books,  and  had  read  all  of  at 
least  twenty -five  or  thirty  of  them ;  that  the  slowest  readers  had  looked  at  the 
pictures  in  all  of  the  books,  and  had  read  at  least  three  or  four  of  the  easiest 
ones  (some  easy  books  on  the  first  grade  level  had  been  placed  on  the  table  so 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  poorest  reader  to  feel  that  he  had  read  success- 
fully.) It  was  noted  that  both  the  slow  and  the  able  readers  were  interested  in 
the  illustrations,  thus  indicating  the  value  of  pictures  in  stimulating  interest  in 
reading. 

"A  program  to  which  guests  were  invited  was  a  final  development  of  this  ac- 
tivity. The  children  selected  by  vote  Rose  Bed  and  The  Dwarfs  as  the  most  suit- 
able story  among  those  they  had  read  for  a  puppet  show.  The  making  of  this 
show,  and  its  concomitant  activities,  constituted  in  itself  an  enjoyable  unit  of 
work.  Other  parts  of  the  program  were  also  determined  by  the  children  them- 
selves. ' ' 

Art  stimulation.  The  pleasant  library  corner,  with  its  books  and 
flowers  and  eager  children,  interested  the  art  supervisor.  In  conference 
with  the  teacher  she  decided  that  instead  of  acting  as  an  art  consultant 
in  the  work  of  the  Arab  unit,  or  that  of  the  puppet  show,  she  would, 
on  at  least  one  of  her  visits,  set  out  her  easel  and  illustrate  some  story 
that  the  children  in  the  class  knew  and  liked. 

The  idea  proved  to  be  a  successful  and  stimulating  one.  For  ex- 
ample, she  painted  the  picture  of  Black  S'ambo  and  the  five  hungry 
tigers  and  illustrations  for  other  stories.  Results  were  soon  apparent 
in  the  activities  of  the  children.  One  of  the  girls  painted  her  concep- 
tion of  a  castle  which  was  described  in  a  book  of  fairy  stories.  Another 
pupil  painted  the  home  of  the  three  bears.  Others  painted  scenes  from 
their  puppet  story  of  Rose  Red  and  The  Dwarfs.  It  was  considered 
"fun  to  read  and  paint  what  you  read."  When  a  child  thought  he 
needed  advice  on  technique,  he  asked  for  it.  No  one  seemed  to  have 
difficulty  in  finding  something  interesting  about  which  to  paint.  The 
difficulty  seemed  to  lay  rather  in  choosing  one  thought  from  the  numer- 
ous ones  that  bubbled  up  within  each  child. 

Stimulation  of  reading  through,  natural  interests.  A  librarian  writes : 

' '  My  present  6A  class  had  three  boys  that  were  very  hard  to  interest  in  books. 
One  day,  at  my  wits  end,  I  handed  them  a  copy  of  Dr.  Dolittle's  Circus,  and 
asked  them  if  they  thought  that  they  could  make  a  circus  to  display  on  an  empty 
shelf.  As  they  were  clever  in  art  they  gladly  agreed  and  wanted  to  begin  work 
immediately.  I  explained  to  them  that  I  thought  they  had  better  read  the  book 
first,  as  if  they  were  not  careful  other  children  might  find  mistakes  in  their  circus. 
This  seemed  wise  so  they  began  to  read  the  story  at  once. 

"On  the  way  out  of  the  library  one  of  the  group  ventured  the  information  that 
that  was  a  good  story.  When  the  boys  had  finished  reading  the  book  they  began 
to  build  up  the  episodes  they  had  chosen  with  cardboard,  crayon,  scissors  and  paste. 
At  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  circus  was  set  up  and  the  creators  were  the  envy  of 
their  classmates.  All  of  Mr.  Lofting 's  books  were  placed  nearby  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  these  boys  are  all  ardently  enthusiastic  about  them.  (Hugh  Lofting, 
Stories  published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes,  New  York).  At  the  present  time  they 
are  reading  every  thing  they  can  find  about  pirates  so  they  can  build  a  pirate 
exhibit. ' ' 

The  library  as  a  spare-time  headquarters.   One  librarian  writes : 

' '  Among  other  things  the  library  should  be  a  place  where  the  child  comes  for 
help  in  carrying  out  individual  activities.  In  this  the  librarian's  work  is  to  direct 
and  encourage  the  pupil  in  seeking  and  finding  the  information  that  he  wishes  to 
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obtain.  Many  times  these  individual  activities  are  worked  out  in  such  form  that 
they  easily  lend  themselves  to  exhibition  purposes.  This  is  likely  to  greatly  en- 
courage the  child  and  stimulate  him  to  further  endeavor.  A  seventh  grade  boy, 
for  example,  was  greatly  interested  in  aviation  and  many  of  his  library  hours 
were  spent  in  copying  plans  of  airplanes  from  library  books.  He  also  read  every 
book  on  aviation  in  the  library.  He  appreciated  my  encouragement  and  help  and 
we  became  fast  friends. 

' '  One  day  he  said  shyly,  I  have  made  an  airplane  at  home.  Would  you  like  to 
see  it?  I  told  him  I  would  be  delighted.  The  next  morning  with  five  companions 
he  met  me  at  the  front  gate  of  the  school  grounds.  Under  his  arm  was  a  large 
box.  He  explained  his  early  arrival  by  stating  that  he  would  like  to  take  his 
plane  into  the  school  building  before  the  other  children  arrived.  I  suggested  that 
we  find  a  place  in  the  library  where  his  airplane  might  be  exhibited.  After  much 
discussion  and  careful  measuring  he  and  the  boys  with  him  decided  to  suspend 
his  airplane  in  one  of  the  doorways. 

' '  No  famous  aviator  was  ever  more  proud  of  an  accomplishment  than  was  this 
twenty-year-old  lad  as  he  explained  his  really  beautiful  thirty-inch  plane  to  the 
principal  and  me.  We  were  too  ignorant  about  airplanes  to  ask  many  questions 
but  as  the  pupils  came  in  the  situation  changed.  Inquiries  and  challenges  were 
many.  Books  were  produced  to  prove  certain  points  right  or  wrong  and  books 
presented  that  contained  material  that  pointed  toward  improvement.  The  fame 
of  the  exhibition  .spread.  Boys  whom  I  had  never  seen  in  the  library,  except  when 
scheduled  for  library  work,  came  before  school  and  after  school  and  stood  in 
groups  before  the  Silver  Ace,  as  the  airplane  had  been  christened. 

' '  This  airplane  stimulated  the  production  of  other  airplanes.  One  morning  a 
third  grade  boy  presented  an  airplane.  'Made  it  myself,'  he  beamed.  In  two 
weeks  so  many  airplanes  were  presented  that  wires  had  to  be  strung  across  the 
room  in  order  to  take  care  of  them.  Included  were  Curtiss-Hawks,  Hamiltons, 
Tractors,  Baby  and  Senior  R.  O.  Gs,  a  Yellow  Bird  modeled  after  the  plane  of 
trans-Atlantic  fame,  and  a  beautiful  red  airplane  with  a  forty-inch  wing  spread, 
bearing  the  insignia  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

"One  day  a  large  grey  dirigible  with  paint  scarcely  dry  arrived.  It  was  the 
work  of  a  twelve-year-old  boy  and  had  been  inspired  by  the  visit  of  the  Graf  Zeppe- 
lin. The  maker  proudly  told  of  his  many  difficulties.  How  hard  it  had  been  to 
get  the  cloth  stretched  smoothly ;  how  many  propellers  had  broken  in  the  making ; 
and  other  tribulations  he  had  overcome.  He  exhibited  a  deep  gash  in  his  hand, 
the  result  of  a  misguided  knife.  He  said  he  had  worked  two  nights  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Needless  to  say,  he  spent  all  his  spare  time  in  the  library 
explaining  his  'Zep'  to  the  children  and  proving  to  th'^m  through  encyclopedias 
and  aviation  books  the  correctness  of  his  work  when  controversy  arose. 
_  "In  short,  inside  a  month  fifty-two  airplanes  were  placed  on  exhibition  in  the 
library  and  an  aviation  field  constructed  in  the!  school  yard.  Finally,  a  committee 
of  boys  worked  out  the  details  for  an  aviation  meet  to  be  held  one  evening  after 
school.    Ribbons  were  awarded  for  the  best  flights. 

"As  a  result  of  these  activities  the  library  became  the  spare-time  headquarters 
for  the  boys  in  the  school.  Many  boys  who  had  never  before  visited  the  library, 
except  at  scheduled  periods,  began  to  read  ijidependently.  In  addition,  interest 
in  airplanes  was  greatly  stimulated  and  alm.ost  every  one  in  the  school  added 
something  to  his  knowledge  of  this  field." 

Vacation  reading.  In  one  school  a  list  of  books  for  summer  recre- 
ational readino-  that  might  be  obtained  from  available  libraries,  was 
submitted  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  These  lists  included  books 
that  both  the  poor  reader  and  the  exceptional  reader  would  enjo.y.  None 
of  this  reading  was  compulsory  and  the  number  of  books  read  was  left 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  child.  Due  to  unavoidable  conditions 
some  children  Avere  necessarily  handicapped.  Responses,  on  the  whole, 
however,  were  extrem<^ly  gratifying.  The  number  of  books  read  bv  differ- 
ent children  ranged  from  two  to  sixteen  with  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately eight. 

Literary  riddles.  The  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  in  one  school  or- 
ganized literary  riddles  for  solution  by  the  remainder  of  the  pupils  in 
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these  grades  in  the  town.  "When  completed,  the  riddle  books  were  sent 
to  all  the  schools  in  the  district  with  the  announcement  that  one  book 
furnished  by  the  Director  of  Elementary  Education  would  be  awarded 
in  each  class,  to  the  pupil  making  the  highest  grade  in  solving  the  rid- 
dles submitted.    These  riddles  with  answers  follow : 

He  sailed  the  Spanish  Maiu, 
On  a  ship  named  Mary  Jane, 
He  was  a  bold  and  bloody  man, 
And  had  eight  and  fifty  in  his  band. 
Who  was  lie?    Captain  Blood. 

I  am  a  Dutch  boy,  living  in  Holland,  near  the  dykes.  I  am  very  poor. 
I  have  a  sister  named  Gretel.  We  found  a  pot  of  gold  which  my  father 
had  hidden  near  a  tree.  I  had  a  pair  of  ice  skates  but  I  sold  them  to  get 
money. 

What  is  my  name?    Hans  Brinkcr. 

The  man  who  I'm  going  to  describe  Liked  to  write  poems.    He  had  five 
children  who  played  tricks  on  him.    He  wrote  a  poem  about  these  children. 
Who  was  he?  Longfellow. 

The  girl  that  this  riddle  is  about  is  called  "aunt"  though  she  is  only 
twelve  years  old.  She  is  quick  tempered  and  very  fond  of  red  dresses 
and  sweaters.  She  has  black  eyes  and  black  hair.  Her  home  is  in  the 
mountains. 

Who  is  she?    Aunt  Emmy. 

He  has  blue  eyes  and  red  hair.  He  wears  a  black  pair  of  trousers,  a  big 
black  hat  and  a  red  vest  with  a  white  shirt.  He  lives  in  Switzerland  and 
watches  the  goats.    He  is  always  happy. 

Who  is  he?  Moni. 

The  author  I  am  going  to  tell  about  is  a  man  that  wrote  boys'  books. 
He  did  not  sign  his  own  name  to  the  books  he  wrote.  He  was  an  old  man 
with  white  hair.  He  looked  very  much  like  Longfellow.  One  book  he 
wrote  was  about  two  boys  that  were  full  of  mischief.  They  had  any 
experience  in  a  grave  yard. 

Who  was  he?    Marh  Twain. 

She  lived  in  the  country  and  went  to  a  country  school.  She  is  not  very 
tall.  She  has  long,  yellow,  curly  hair.  She  wears  her  hair  in  pig  tails. 
When  she  goes  to  school  she  always  wears  an  apron.  The  children  all  wear 
long  dresses  to  school. 

Who  is  she?    Rehecca  of  Sunnyhrooh  Farm. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  a  man  who  loved  children.  When  he  was 
a  boy  he  lived  in  the  west.  He  had  golden  hair.  He  had  wide-open  blue 
eyes  which  gave  expression  to  his  face.  He  was  sturdy.  He  was  known 
when  he  was  young  as  "Buddy."    He  wrote  poems  in  a  peculiar  dialect. 

Who  was  he?    James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

His  place  of  business  was  along  the  road.  It  was  under  a  chestnut  tree. 
He  loved  children.  He  was  strong.  This  man's  daughter  sang  in  the 
choir  at  church. 

Who  was  he?    The  Village  Blaclcsmith. 
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She  was  very  mischievous,  and  she  loved  fun.    She  loved  the  out-of-doors. 
One  day  her  cat  follovped  her  to  a  funeral.    She  later  became  a  writer. 
Who  was  she?    Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

I  was  a  mischievous  little  girl,      '  ' 

I  was  always  happy  and  gay, 
I  always  had  things  to  say. 

And  I  remember  one  day. 
When  I  went  out  to  play 

We  ran  away  into  the  woods. 
Men  and  boys  thought  we  were  lost. 

They  hunted  for  us  and  they  found  us 
At  a  nice,  nice  farm. 

Of  course  they  were  in  alarm. 
When  we  got  home  we  said,  ' '  Goodnight ' ' 

And  our  mothers  said,  "Sleep  tight,  good  night." 
Who  am  I?    Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

He  wears  an  old  brown  felt  hat.  He  wears  a  white  shirt  and  a  brown 
suit.  He  is  not  carefully  dressed.  He  always  smokes  a  pipe.  He  has  a 
mustache.  He  works  on  a  farm.  He  tells  lots  of  stories  to  a  little  boy. 
He  helps  "  'Lizabuth  Ann". 

Who  is  he?    Eaggedy  Man. 

He  lived  in  a  country  next  to  France.  A  tyrant  ruled  them.  He  put  a 
hat  on  a  pole  in  the  town  and  said,  ' '  Everyone  who  passes  this  pole  has 
to  bow  to  it. "  A  bold  hunter  passed  who  would  not  bow  down  to  the 
hat.  He  was  arrested.  After  he  had  shot  an  apple  off  his  son's  head  he 
was  freed. 

Who  was  he?    William  Tell. 

There  was  once  a  boy  whose  father  died  when  he  was  very  young.  He 
was  given  to  a  wise  old  magician  who  gave  him  to  a  kind  knight.  This 
knight  had  a  son  a  little  older  than  this  boy.    They  grew  up  like  brothers. 

Who  was  he?    King  Arthur.  ■  ■  . 

He  wore  a  coat  of  his  favorite  color,  green;  his  eyes  were  as  blue  as 
the  water  in  the  moat  that  the  drawbridge  spanned;  his  hair  was  like 
the  gold  of  Croesus.  He  wore  a  doublet  of  dark  brocaded  silk,  slashed 
with  gold.    He  lived  in  the  woods  with  his  merry  men,  as  an  outlaw. 

Who  was  he?    Bohin  Hood. 

She  is  five  years  old,  .    .     .      .  : 

She  has  blue  eyes, 
She  has  red-brown  hair. 

She  wears  a  red  skirt, 
A  white  blouse  and  a  black  bodice. 

She  lives  vsdth  her  grandfather. 
Who  is  she?  Heidi. 

The  man  I  am  going  to  describe  is  a  doctor.  He  is  very  funny  looking 
and  he  loves  animals.  He  had  to  fight  pirates  on  his  way  to  Africa.  He 
went  to  Africa  to  cure  monkeys.  He  brought  back  an  animal  named 
pushmi-pullu. 

Who  is  he?    Br.  Doolittle. 
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Once  there  was  a  man  dressed  in  green 
He  was  not  so  very  often  seen. 
He  had  many  men, 
Three  score  and  ten, 
He  lived  in  the  forest  green. 
Who  is  he?    Bob  in  Hood. 

I  am  going  to  tell  about  a  boy  who  went  with  some  pirates  to  an  island. 
The  boy  had  a  map  to  the  place  where  a  treasure  was  hidden.  When  they 
had  reached  the  island,  the  pirates  turned  against  him  and  tried  to  take 
the  map  from  him.  The  boy  found  a  man  named  Benn  Guun  who  told  him 
where  the  treasure  was  hidden.  Then  the  men  that  were  friendly  with 
this  boy  helped  him  to  capture  the  pirates. 

Who  was  this  boy?    Jim  SawTcins. 

I  am  made  of  wood.  One  day  a  man  carved  me.  He  made  me  a  pair 
of  breeches,  a  coat  and  a  hat  of  wall  paper.  My  hair  and  eyes,  he  painted 
brown.  When  I  was  nearly  carved  I  ran  away  and  had  an  exciting  adven- 
ture.   Later  I  had  my  feet  burned  off  and  Geppeto  made  new  ones  for  me. 

Who  am  I?  Pinnocchio. 

She  is  an  orphan.  She  works  for  a  little  girl's  and  boy's  father  and 
mother.  After  she  has  cleaned  off  the  table  and  crumbed  it,  she  sits  be- 
fore the  fire  and  tells  the  children  stories. 

Who  is  she?    Orphan  Annie. 

The  man  my  riddle  is  about  was  born  in  India.  He  wrote  about  animals 
that  lived  there.    His  stories  are  funny. 

0,  best  beloved,  this  riddle  should  be  easy, 
You'll  guess  it  if  you  try. 
Just  think  of  the  elephant  baby. 
And  the  animals  that  made  him  cry. 
Who  was  he?  Kipling. 

The  boy  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  is  a  very  mischievous  boy.  He 
lives  with  his  Aunt  Polly  and  he  often  plays  tricks  on  her.  When  she  says, 
' '  Stay  in  the  house, ' '  he  says,  ' '  Look ! ' '  And  while  she  looks  he  runs 
out  and  stays  out.  One  night  he  had  an  exciting  adventure  in  a  grave 
yard. 

Who  is  he?    Tom  Sawyer. 

She  has  brown  hair  and  a  bad  temper.    She  was  one  of  four  sisters. 
She  wrote  stories,  some  of  which  were  published  in  the  paper.    One  of 
the  stories  she  wrote  was  " Bival  Painters."    She  was  very  boyish  and 
played  many  jokes  on  those  around  her.    She  wished  she  were  a  boy. 

Who  was  she?    Jo  in  "Little  Women." 

He  writes  many  interesting  descriptive  stories  of  the  west.  Many  of 
his  stories  are  made  into  movies.  Jack  Holt  usually  plays  the  hero  role. 
The  scenes  of  most  of  his  stories  are  placed  in  Arizona. 

He  has  a  mustache,  keen  eyes,  and  his  hair  is  always  slicked  back.  He 
lived  in  the  West  most  all  of  his  life. 

Who  is  he?    Zane  Grey. 
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The  character  I'm  going  to  describe  is  a  colt  who  lived  with  his  mother 
on  the  prairie.  He  had  an  exciting  adventure  with  a  wild  mountain  lion. 
Later  he  joined  a  band  of  wild  horses. 

Who  was  he?  Smoky. 

This  is  a  book  character.  He  had  a  peculiar  name.  He  was  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  Arabia.  This  man  was  nearly  tricked  by  a  very  wicked 
thief.    This  was  prevented  by  his  clever  servant. 

Who  was  this  character?    Ali  Baba. 

V 

CLUB  WORK 

A  Current  Events  Club.  One  school  librarian  organized  a  Current 
Events  Club.  This  Club  met  once  a  week.  At  meetings  each  pupil  in 
the  group  brought  a  newspaper  or  magazine  containing  a  worthwhile 
current  events  article.  A  question  relating  to  the  clipping,  the  answer 
to  which  was  important,  was  attached.  Each  clipping  with  its  attached 
question  was  given  to  a  pupil  other  than  the  contributor.  The  pupil 
to  whom  a  piece  of  material  was  given  discussed  it  at  the  next  meeting. 
For  example,  one  clipping  described  a  clean-up  week,  shortly  to  be 
observed  in  the  home  town.  The  question  attached  asked  of  what  value 
to  the  town  this  clean-up  would  be.  Another  clipping  furnished  ma- 
terial respecting  the  visit  to  the  United  States  of  Prince  Takamatsu  of 
Japan.  In  connection  with  this  the  following  question  was  raised: 
"Why  did  the  Prince  and  Princess  Takamatsu  start  out  their  first 
day  in  the  United  States  with  a  visit  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  in  New  York  City  ? 

A  Poetry  Club.  Another  librarian  organized  a  poetry  club  on  much 
the  same  lines  as  the  current  events  club  described  above.  In  this 
club  each  pupil  chose  a  poem  that  he  particularly  liked  and  wrote 
something  about  the  poem  that  especially  appealed  to  him.  One  pupil 
gave  as  liis  poem  Tennyson's  The  Brook.  The  pupil  submitting  this 
poem  stated  that  he  liked  the  thought  that  the  brook  went  on  forever. 

Book  clubs.  Book  clubs  are  organized  in  many  schools.  In  one 
school  a  third  grade  reading  club  met  twice  a  week.  This  club  was 
organized  witli  a  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Librarian  and 
Assistant  Librarian.  The  club  discussed  the  duties  of  each  one  of 
these  officers  and  rules  for  procedure  were  formulated.  Each  meeting 
was  carried  on  in  approved  parliamentary  form.  A  program  committee 
with  an  advisor  was  appointed.  Recommendations  for  a  program  for 
the  next  meeting  were  regularly  made.  The  year's  activities  included 
the  following : 

1.  Examination  of  new  books.    Discussion  of  title  and  pictures. 

2.  Discussion  of  books  each  child  is  reading.  :  . 

3.  Oral  reading  of  interesting  parts  of  stories. 

4.  Invitation  to  other  groups  of  children  to  attend  a  club  meeting.  At  such 
meetings  attention  was  called  to  new  library  books  and  magazine  stories, 
and  parts  of  interesting  stories  were  read.  ~ 
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5.  Oral  reading  from  one  book  in  which  all  members  of  the  group  were  par- 
ticularly interested. 

6.  Preparation  of  letter  to  college  librarian  asking  permission  to  visit  college 
library. 

7.  Discussion  of  letter  from  college  librarian  giving  permission  to  visit  college 
library. 

8.  Discussion  of  proper  conduct  in  a  library. 

9.  Selection  of  one  child  to  thanlj  college  librarian  before  class  came  away 
from  visit.    Discussion  of  what  child  should  say. 

10.  Trip  to  college  library. 

11.  Report  of  trip  to  other  groups. 

12.  ' '  Thank  you ' '  letter  written  to  librarian. 

13.  Decision  of  children  to  write  book  reports  of  favorite  books,  reports  to 
be  posted  on  library  screen  for  all  to  read. 

14.  Celebration  of  "Poetry  Day."    Favorite  poems  and  several  poetry  books 
were  discussed. 

15.  Letters  of  appreciation  written  to  living  authors  of  books  that  pupils 
especially  enjoyed. 

16.  A  "Bring  Your  Own  Book  Day."    Children  brought  books  from  home 
which  they  discussed  and  exchanged  with  other  pupils. 

17.  Preparation  of  an  article  about  the  book  club  for  insertion  in  their  book. 

18.  Selection  of  good  book  reviews  for  the  year  book. 

We  liave  a  meeting  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.  First, 
we  have  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting.  Then,  we  have  silent  reading. 
I  like  the  book  elnb  because  of  the  intresting  books. 

Book  Club  Minutes 

Helen  Owen  gave  us  some  books  for  our  book  club.  We  think  it 
was  very  nice  of  her.  We  are  going  to  write  to  her  and  thank  her 
for  them. 

Then  the  president  said  to  get  out  books  and  read  silently.  After 
we  read  we  had  to  give  a  hard  word  from  our  story.  We  gave  another 
word  that  means  the  same  thing.  Then  the  president  said  the  meeting 
v/as  adjourned. 

Offset  for  superficial  reading.  The  constant  use  of  the  school  library, 
both  as  an  answer  to  the  use  of  spare  time  and  to  supplement  the  in- 
formation in  the  texts,  stimulated  one  class  to  organize  a  book  club  to 
which  all  pupils  were  eligible.  It  was  discovered  that  in  the  desire  of 
these  children  to  have  their  lists  of  books  grow  they  had  read  so 
hurriedly  that  their  comprehension  of  what  they  had  read  was  low. 
Report  on  each  book  read  was  required  in  order  to  offset  this  super- 
ficial reading.  These  reports  revealed  the  need  for  a  definite  compre- 
hension test.  To  meet  this  need  a  type  of  book  report  was  devised 
that  was  based  upon  pictures  in  the  book  read  with  questions  and 
directions  organized  around  these  pictm-es.    The  teacher  says: 

' '  These  exercises  stimulate  both  interpretive  and  factual  thinking.  They  also 
give  the  teacher  a  more  accurate  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  child  should  continue 
to  read  on  the  same  level  or  be  given  a  more  difficult  or  an  easier  type  of  reading. ' ' 

A  gift  from  the  Snapshooters  Club.  How  the  members  of  a  club 
helped  themselves  and  the  library  at  the  same  time  is  thus  described 
by  the  president. 
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' '  I  am  the  president  of  the  Snapshooters.  That  is  the  name  we  have  given  to 
our  club  for  it  is  a  camera  club  and  we  take  snapshots.  In  our  school  we  have  a 
fine  library.  There  are  many  books  and  magazines,  but  we  found  there  were  no 
magazines  about  taking  pictures.  We  talked  about  this  in  our  club  meeting.  Then 
our  club  secretary  wrote  to  a  magazine  agency,  and  they  sent  us  sample  copies  of 
seven  magazines  about  photography.  At  one  of  our  club  meetings  we  discussed 
which  one  would  be  the  best  magazine  to  have  in  our  library  for  the  use  of  our 
club  and  other  students  in  the  school  who  are  interested  in  taking  pictures.  When 
we  finally  decided  on  one,  we  voted  that  the  club  would  subscribe  to  this  magazine 
as  a  present  to  our  school  library.  We  are  glad  to  have  this  magazine  in  our 
library  because  it  helps  us  to  get  other  people  interested  in  taking  pictures  and 
because  it  is  our  contribution  to  the  school  library  and  shows  that  the  Snapshooters 
Club  is  grateful  for  the  help  that  we  get  from  the  library." 

A  stamp  and  money  club.  The  sponsor  of  a  stamp  and  money  club 
in  one  of  our  high  schools  writes: 

"As  a  stamp  collection  is  a  hobby  of  mine,  I  offered  to  be  sponsor  of  the  stamp 
club.  Early  in  the  term  I  suggested  to  the  club  the  idea  of  making  a  stamp 
collection  for  the  school.  The  students  responded  eagerly  to  this  idea,  and  the 
assembling  and  classification  of  stamps  for  the  school  collection  has  been  the 
background  for  almost  all  of  our  club  activities  for  this  term.  While  I  have  for 
a  long  time  been  well  aware  of  the  educational  value  of  stamp  collecting,  I  had 
not  realized  that  there  was  a  definite  place  for  a  collection  in  the  school  library. 
Our  librarian  informed  me  that  she  would  be  delighted  to  provide  us  a  space  for 
the  collection,  and  for  our  tools  and  supplies. 

"We  have  one  book  full  of  cheap  stamps  which  is  placed  on  the  library  shelf 
so  that  any  student  has  access  to  it.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  two  or  three  students 
pouring  industriously  over  this  book.  Our  collection  of  more  valuable  stamps  is 
kept  in  the  pamphlet  file,  and  the  librarian  will  not  permit  it  to  be  used  except 
upon  the  presentation  of  a  written  request  from  a  teacher.  The  art  teacher  occa- 
sionally uses  this  collection,  but  the  geography  teachers  and  the  history  teachers 
make  very  frequent  use  of  it.  This  collection  is  mounted  on  loose  leaves  which 
can  be  removed  from  the  binder.  When  the  geography  teacher  wishes  to  have  the 
stamps  from  some  particular  country,  she  may  borrow  just  these  without  being 
obliged  to  handle  the  entire  collection. 

"Our  collection  of  coins  and  paper  money  is  not  nearly  so  pretentious  as  our 
stamp  collection,  but  we  have  already  made  a  fair  beginning  toward  providing  the 
school  with  a  usuable  collection  of  coins.  To  this  collection  we  have  received 
contributions  from  many  people.  One  teacher  who  was  abroad  last  year  brought 
us  money  from  seven  different  countries.  We  do  not  try  to  collect  money  of  high 
denominations,  but  only  to  secure  coins  and  bills  that  have  some  special  educa- 
tional interest.  For  instance,  we  have  some  Confederate  bills  and  banks  notes, 
and  a  great  many  of  the  German  paper  notes  issued  after  the  World  War.  While 
bills  and  bank  notes  of  this  kind  can  be  bought  cheaply,  they  are  of  great  interest 
to  students  in  history  and  other  social  studies. 

"Making  a  collection  of  stamps  and  money  for  the  school  library  has  given  our 
club  an  incentive  which  it  lacked  when  each  member  was  working  only  on  his  own 
personal  collection.  If  this  plan  is  continued,  I  believe  that  some  time  in  the 
future  our  library  will  have  a  collection  of  stamps,  coins,  and  paper  money,  which, 
if  it  is  not  of  great  financial  worth,  will  be  of  inestimable  value  as  material  for 
motivating  some  teaching  projects."  : 
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Library  picture  club.  The  following  story  is  by  a  member  of  a 
library  picture  club : 

' '  Our  librarian  gives  us  the  pictures  that  she  wants  to  file  and  provides  us  with 
mounting  paper.  We  select  the  mounting  paper  that  goes  best  with  the  pictures. 
Then  we  trim  the  picture  neatly  and  mount  it.  We  dry  the  picture  under  a  pile 
of  books  so  that  it  will  be  flat.  Then  the  librarian  puts  the  picture  in  the  picture 
file  under  the  heading  where  it  belongs." 

Library  assistant's  club.  A  high  school  organized  a  club  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  work  of  a  library  assistant.  All  members  of 
this  club  agreed  to  do  each  week  one  period  of  practical  work  in  the 
library.  The  work  varied.  An  attempt  was  made  to  make  it  useful 
to  the  pupils  and  helpful  to  the  library.  The  following  are  examples 
01  assignments : 

1.  Learn  system  of  shelving  books. 

2.  Learn  to  charge  and  discharge  books. 

3.  Learn  to  know  names  of  good  books  in  the  library. 

4.  Give  needed  assistance  to  the  librarians. 

5.  Organize  a  library  game  for  a  fourth  grade. 

6.  Prepare  to  tell  a  story  to  a  second  grade  group. 

7.  Learn  to  mend  books. 

When  a  pupil  showed  sufficient  skill  and  knowledge  he  was  per- 
mitted to  charge  books  at  the  desk.  This  was  regarded  as  the  final 
award  of  good  work  done  and  was  eagerly  sought. 

Practice  in  reference  work.  In  one  school  a  group  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  librarian  organized  a  General  Knowledge  Club.  A  list  of 
questions  that  pupils  would  like  answered  was  organized.  Enough 
room  was  left  after  each  question  so  that  the  answer  with  its  source 
could  be  entered.  Thus  the  club  had  much  practice  in  the  use  of 
encyclopedias  and  other  reference  materials.  The  following  questioii;s 
are  typical  of  the  list  made. 

1.  What  should  be  the  position  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  when  carried 
in  a  procession  in  this  country,  in  which  the  flag  of  another  nation  is  also 
carried  ? 

2.  Who  wrote  the  American  Greed  beginning,  "I  believe  in  the  United  States 

as  a  government  of  the  people        ?  " 

3.  Who  discovered  the  South  Pole?  When? 

4.  How  may  the  approximate  age  of  a  tree  be  told? 

5.  What  are  the  stars,  really? 

6.  How  old  was  Louisa  M.  Aleott  when  her  first  novel  was  sold? 

7.  What  does  the  camel  eat? 

8.  What  was  the  fate  of  Captain  Kidd? 

9.  What  books  have  we  on  how  to  make  baskets? 

10.    Who  wrote  A  Dutch  Boy  Fifty  Tears  After? 

Correspondence  and  post  card  club.  Cooperation  between  the  libra- 
rian and  a  school  club  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  post  card  club  in 
one  school.  The  following  description  of  the  activities  of  this  club 
was  furnished  by  one  of  the  club  members : 

"In  our  school  library  we  get  a  magazine  which  has  a  department  that  gives 
the  names  of  boys  in  other  lands  who  would  be  willing  to  exchange  letters  with 
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boys  in  the  United  States.  One  day,  my  friend  and  I  saw  this  department  and  we 
decided  that  we  would  write  letters  to  boys  who  live  in  Scotland.  We  spoke  to 
the  librarian  about  this  and  she  said  that  she  thought  it  would  be  an  interesting 
thing  to  do  and  that  she  would  be  glad  to  give  us  any  help  that  we  needed. 

"We  wrote  these  letters,  and  in  about  a  month  we  got  answers  to  them.  The 
Scotch  letters  were  displayed  on  our  bulletin  board  and  we  had  many  questions 
to  answer  concerning  them.  Other  students  were  so  interested  that  we  decided 
to  form  a  correspondence  club  to  write  letters  to  students  in  other  lands.  We  did 
this  and  have  received  many  interesting  letters  and  some  pictures  and  other  things 
from  our  friends  abroad.  In  addition  we  have  learned  many  interesting  things 
about  our  own  country  that  we  did  not  know.  The  letters  we  received  often  had 
questions  in  them  that  we  could  not  answer.  We  looked  up  these  questions  in  the 
library  and  after  that  we  knew  the  answers. 

"Some  of  our  friends  abrond  have  sent  us  post  cards,  and  these  were  such  in- 
teresting post  cards  showing  famous  scenes  in  other  lands  that  we  gave  them  to 
the  librarian  for  the  picture  file.  She  told  us  that  post  cards  were  very  welcome 
and  that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  we  had  post  cards  from  most  of  the  interesting 
places  abroad  and  from  the  various  places  of  interest  in  our  own  country.  This 
gave  us  the  idea  of  adding  a  post  card  auxiliary  to  our  correspondence  club.  Many 
people  who  were  too  lazy  to  write  letters  were  willing  to  send  post  cards. 

"We  wrote  to  other  schools  and  got  lists  of  names,  of  students  who  would  ex- 
change cards  with  us.  We  began  to  send  post  cards,  and  before  long  post  cards 
began  to  pour  in  on  us.  In  the  shop  we  made  a  special  filing  cabinet  to  hold  the 
post  cards  and  began  to  file  our  post  card  alphabetically  according  to  the  name' 
of  the  town  and  country  from  which  they  came.  Some  people  who  have  post  card 
collections  have  given  us  many  cards  to  add  to  our  file.  We  have  more  than  1,000 
cards  now,  and  more  cards  are  coming  in  every  day.  In  our  club  meetings  we 
show  the  new  cards  that  we  have  got,  and  we  try  to  tell  something  interesting 
about  the  place  shown  on  the  card.  Our  librarian  says  that  this  post  card  file  will 
be  of  great  value  to  the  library  and  especially  to  the  students  in  geography  and 
the  other  classes  studying  about  foreign  people. 

"I  have  not  told  you  yet  about  the  best  part  of  the  post  card  collection.  In 
our  school  we  have  a  machine  which  can  be  used  to  throw  post  card  views  on  a 
screen.  There  is  a  little  thing  that  holds  the  post  card  in  place;  then  you  focus 
the  mirror  the  way  you  want  it,  and  presto!  there  is  the  scene  before  you  in  beau- 
tiful colors  and  almost  as  large  as  life.  By  using  our  post  card  collection,  we 
have  been  able  to  take  tours  almost  around  the  world.  The  only  thing  is  that  we 
are  getting  so  many  cards  that  we  don't  know  what  to  do  with  them  all.  The 
librarian  promised  that  she  will  help  us  to  select  them,  and  we  shall  probably 
throw  away  some  of  the  cards  that  are  not  very  good.  All  who  take  part  are 
learning  many  things  and  we  are  building  up  a  good  collection  of  pictures  for  the 
library  to  use. ' ' 

VI 

BOOK  WEEK  SUGGESTIONS 

An  exhibit  of  ancient  books.  The  receipt  of  a  number  of  new  books 
in  a  school  library  led  to  a  comparison  of  the  beauty  and  value  of 
ancient  books  with  those  of  the  present  time.  The  next  day  one  of 
the  girls  brought  a  book  to  the  library  that  had  belonged  to  her  grand- 
mother when  a  little  girl.  The  children  were  much  interested  and 
decided  to  have  an  old  book  exhibit  for  Book  Week.    A  creditable 
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eorection  was  assembled,  including  text  books,  story  books,  bird  books, 
and  poetry  books,  two  of  which  were  over  one  hundred  years  old. 
The  exhibition  attracted  considerable  attention  and  stimulated  several 
children  and  their  parents  to  start  collections  of  old  books  for  them- 
selves. 

A  Book  Week  dramatization.  As  their  part  in  a  Book  "Week  pro- 
gram the  pupils  in  a  seventh  grade  decided  to  write  a  play  around 
characters  in  books  which  they  had  read.  The  plot  was  simple.  Happy, 
a  boy  who  does  not  like  to  read  tries  to  induce  Johnny  who  does  like 
to  read,  to  go  fishing.  Johnny  refuses,  preferring  to  read  Treasure 
Island.  Happ3^  falls  asleep;  book  characters  appear;  Happy  invites 
them  to  go  fishing  not  knowing  who  they  are. 

Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men  were  dressed  in  suits  of  Lincoln 
green  muslin  made  by  the  sewing  department.  Other  costumes  were 
made  by  the  children  themselves,  after  much  pouring  over  illustrations 
in  books  and  much  discussion  of  details. 

Junior  High  School  Book  Week  activities.  The  Book  Week  sugges- 
tions that  follow  have  been  organized  by  a  junior  high  school  librarian. 

Tilings  to  Make 

Book  marks  to  emphasize  the  care  of  books.  Designs  for  this  and 
the  following  four  projects  may  be  painted  with  black  ink  or  water 
colors  on  white  or  pastel  colored  paper.  Pastel  crayons  are  also 
effective. 

Book  or  name  plates  to  develop  appreciation  of  personal  property 
and  thoughtfulness  in  the  use  of  the  property  of  others. 

Book  covers  to  protect  borrowed  books. 

Book  jackets  to  illustrate  contents  of  books.  Advertisements  or 
"blurbs"  printed  to  accompany  these  jackets. 

Posters  picturing  the  joys  of  reading,  a  scene  from  a  favorite  book, 
or  a  favorite  type  of  book. 

Scrapbooks  built  up  around  various  subjects.  These  may  include 
original  stories  and  illustrations.  Designs,  related  to  the  contents,  may 
be  used  on  the  cover,  as,  an  out-of-doors  scene  for  a  Nature  Book,  or 
a  Christmas  scene  for  a  Book  of  the  Holidays.  The  completed  books 
may  also  be  given  to  deserving  children  in  the  community. 

Come — Alive — ;Book  Posters.  Large  piece  of  cardboard  cut  to  make 
a  book  with  the  chief  character  emerging  from  it  in  outline.  Should 
be  designed  in  color  and  lettering  to  duplicate  the  original  get-up 
of  the  book.  (Idea  given  in  American  Girl  Magazine  for  November 
1930,  Girl  Scouts  Inc.,  New  York.)  One  of  the  most  effective  projects 
that  may  be  worked  out  and  particularly  interesting  to  boys. 

Silhouettes  of  noted  book  characters,  mounted  on  silver  paper  or 
tinfoil  and  framed. 

Slogans  for  Book  Week. 

Book  lists  about  different  countries  to  illustrate  International  Friend- 
ship in  Books  or  Seeing  the  World  Through  Books. 
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Miniature  maps  of  the  world,  on  whicli  the  children  record  their 
leisure  reading  geographically,  building  up  their  own  maps  of  ad- 
venture. 

Special  Book  Week  number  of  the  school  paper  issued  with  original 
essays,  book  riddles,  sketches  of  authors,  reviews  of  books,  and  notice 
of  displays  in  the  school  library. 

Things  To  Do 

Scramble  letters  in  book  titles  (As  Edihi-Heidi)  and  rearrange  them 
into  correct  titles. 

Find  titles  concealed  in  hidden  title  stories. 

Write  book  puzzles.  Questions  to  be  answered  about  chief  char- 
acters, as,  "In  what  story  does  an  English  prince  exchange  places 
with  a  pauper  lad?" 

Review  favorite  books  and  new  books  received,  written  or  oral.  Best 
ones  to  be  published  in  school  paper  or  local  newspaper. 

Tell  or  read  original  short  stories.  Best  ones  bound  and  presented 
to  the  library. 

Complete  stories  partly  composed  by  other  pupils. 
Annotate  books  recently  read.  Best  ones  filed  in  a  box  as  a  guide  to 
library  students  looking  for  a  good  book. 

Write  essays  on  a  subject  such  as  Why  I  Like  to  Read ;  My  Favorite 
Author ;  Five  Books  I  Should  Like  to  Receive  for  Christmas ;  Why  I 
Like  My  Library  Period. 

Tell  stories  from  fairy  tales  or  folklore.  Children  vote  on  best  ren- 
dition or  best  liked  story. 

Play  game.  How  Many  Authors  Do  You  Know  ? 

Determine  the  ten  most  popular  books  to  help  the  librarian  choose 
her  duplicates. 

Students  earn  money  individually  for  the  school  library  fund  or 
to  purchase  books  for  themselves.  Essays  vpritten  to  tell  how  money 
was  earned. 

Drive  for  increased  number  of  children  holding  public  library  cards. 

Organize  Book  Selection  Club.  Devote  meetings  to  selecting  books 
for  gifts  to  friends  or  for  younger  sisters  or  brothers  or  other  relatives. 

Organize  a  book  club,  to  meet  monthly,  for  the  discussion  of  books 
and  authors  and  to  furnish  publicity  for  the  library. 

Book  Week  Party.  One  girl  acts  as  hostess.  A  group  of  boys  and 
girls  come  as  guests  and  carry  a  book  from  which  they  give  an  incident, 
as  a  condition  of  their  invitation  to  the  party.  Use  such  books  as 
will  promote  International  Friendship  Through  Books.  Children 
dresse4  in  costumes  typical  of  the  country  represented. 

Models  made  from  clay,  soap,  wood,  and  other  materials  to  illus- 
trate the  use  of  books  on  construction  as,  Boys'  Book  of  Model  Aero- 
planes, F.  A.  Collins,  Century,  New  York;  Clipper  Ships  Done  in 
Cork,  P.  Adams,  Button,  New  York.  Models  of  ships,  aeroplanes, 
submarines,  kites,  puppets,  box  stages  for  miniature  marionette  shows, 
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bird-houses,  book  ends,  book-sbelves,  and  bookcases  make  interesting 

accessories  for  displays  with  books  of  this  type. 

Dolls  dressed  to  represent  characters  in  favorite  books  and  used  with 
those  books.  Dolls  dressed  in  national  costumes  to  accompany  book-s 
grouped  by  countries  for  international  friendship  or  world  travel 
projects. 

Table  of  books  arranged  as  a  bookstore  display.  Children's  nicest 
books  brought  from  home  and  added  to  the  school  supply.  One  pupil 
acts  as  clerk,  selling  books  as  persuasively  as  possible  to  others. 

Display  of  books  containing  pictures  by  famous  illustrators. 

Book  Fair.  Tables  arranged  with  colored  cloth  stretched  over  up- 
rights on  each  side  of  table.  Slogans  printed  on  paper  streamers  and 
tacked  on  booths.  Books  arranged  in  groups  to  illustrate  subjects  such 
as  travel,  or  in  groups  representative  of  countries.  Some  children  in 
attendance  at  the  booths,  others  circulating  as  visitors,  adding  their 
comments  to  those  of  the  salesmen.  Models  on  exhibit  in  tlie  library 
used  with  the  displays  make  scene  eifeetive. 

Programs  For  Assembly  Periods 

Book  Plays  and  Pageants 

Book  Plays.  AVritten  by  the  librarian  or  the  children.  Costumes 
and  setting  as  simple  or  elaborate  as  space  and  resources  allow. 

Commercial  Plays.  List  furnished  by  National  Association  of  Book 
Publishers,  25  West  33rd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Stage  arranged  with  boy  or  girl  asleep  before  a  fireplace  or  under 
a  tree,  while  across  the  stage  a  succession  of  children  dressed  as  book 
characters  pass.  A  child  as  announcer  gives  the  name  of  each  character 
and  the  book  title,  or  the  children  in  the  audience  may  guess  the  char- 
acters. 

Stage  arranged  with  a  pair  of  curtains  at  the  back  concealing  a  huge 
book  (made  by  the  manual  training  department).  Book  constructed 
to  open  as  a  stage  entrance.  A  child  or  a  pair  of  book  fairies  taps 
on  door  and  calls  forth  the  book  characters.  Each  character  when 
called  comes  forward  and  dramatizes  a  scene  from  a  well-known  book. 

International  Book  Parade.  Children  appear  dressed  in  costumes 
illustrating  various  countries  and  carrying  books  about  that  country. 
Children  give  excerpts  from  books  or  make  up  their  own  travel  talks. 

Round  the  World  Cruise.  One  group  of  children  dressed  as  sailors, 
another  group  dressed  as  people  from  various  countries.  These  furnish 
the  setting  for  relating  favorite  stories  about  people  in  other  lands. 
The  sailors  introduce  each  native  who  gives  a  talk  about  his  country 
or  tells  a  story  that  is  laid  in  this  country.  Children  compose  their 
own  sketches. 

Miscellaneous  Assembly  Programs 

Book  Films.  List  from  the  National  Association  of  Book  Publishers, 
25  W.  33rd  Street,  New  York  City.  Films  loaned  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  for  cost  of  transportation.  Address  Director, 
The  State  Museum  and  Visual  Education. 
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Radio  Program.  If  the  school  owns  a  radio  interesting  material  is 
likely  to  be  available. 

Book  Talks.  Daily  assembly  talks  by  public  librarian,  authors,  book- 
sellers, school  officials,  or  representatives  of  the  various  women's  clubs. 

Assembly  Program  in  Detail. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  Anniversai-y,  November  13th. 

Biographical  sketch,  adapted  from  Compton's,  The  World  Book, 
and  Gilbert's  More  Than  Conquerors. 

Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  Recitation,  My  Shadow,  Song,  Travel; 
other  selections ;  Rand  McNally,  New  York,  and  other  publishers. 

Treasure  Island.  Macmillan,  New  York,  and  other  publishers.  Re- 
view of  the  book  or  the  circumstances,  under  which  the  book  was 
written.  Given  by  a  boy  dressed  in  a  pirate  costume  or  carrying  a 
doll  dressed  as  John  Silver.    Dramatization  of  chosen  episodes. 

Poetry 

A  Book  Riddle,  Hannah  More.  Given  by  a  boy  partly  hidden  by  a 
huge  homemade  book. 

My  Books,  Florence  Van  Cleve.  Dramatized  with  a  table,  books, 
and  bookends. 

The  Nicest  Story,  Abbie  Farwell  Brown.  Use  a  table,  large  book 
and  huge  feather  pen. 

Lincoln,  Nancy  Byrd  Turner.    Use  Lincoln's  picture. 

All  of  the  above  poems  may  be  found  in  Highdays  and  Holidays, 
Florence  Adams,  Button,  New  York. 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay.  Reading  or  recitation  of  extracts  from 
writings ;  sketch  of  her  life  adapted  from  Recent  Poetry  from  America, 
England,  Ireland,  and  Canada,  French,  Heath,  Boston. 

Joyce  Kilmer.  Reading  or  recitation  of  Trees;  sketch  of  life  of 
author  adapted  from  French's  Recent  Poetry  from  America,  England, 
Ireland,  and  Canada,  Heath,  Boston. 

Scouting 

Boys.  Blatching  Mountains  With  the  Boy  Scout  Uniform,  E.  F. 
Reimcr,  Button,  New  York.   Extracts  by  two  boys  in  scout  costume. 

Girls.  Review  of  the  book,  Juliette  Low  and  the  Girl  Scouts,  Double- 
day,  New  York,  by  two  girls  in  scout  costumes. 

Scout  Messages.  Given  by  a  group  of  girls,  each  girl  representing 
a  foreign  country  and  carrying  the  gift  mentioned  in  her  message  as 
her  country's  contribution  to  the  world. 

Newbery  Prize  Books 

Meaning  of  the  John  Newbery  ]\Iedal.  Stories  from  some  books 
awarded  this  prize,  as  an  interesting  incident  from  Gayneck  ('27), 
Dhan  Gapel  Mukerjii,  Button,  New  York,  given  by  a  boy  dressed  as 
a  Hindu  and  carrying  a  Come — Alive — Poster. 
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Smoky  ('28),  Will  James,  Seribner,  New  York;  Incidents  given  by 
a  boy  dressed  in  cowboy  costume  and  carrying  a  Come — Alive — Poster. 

Tmmpeter  of  Krakew  ('29),  Erie  P.  Kelly,  Maemillan,  New  York. 
Incidents  given  by  a  boy  carrying  an  improvised  crystal. 

Hittij  ('30),  Rachel  Field,  Maemillan,  New  York.  Hitty's  own 
account  of  her  tour  to  the  libraries  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Given  by  a  girl  impersonating  a  mechanical  doll  and  dressed 
in  old  fashioned  costume.   May  be  helped  across  stage  by  a  second  girl. 

Biography 

The  Fascination  of  Biography.  An  introductory  talk  on  the  bene- 
fits of  reading  biography. 

John  Mansfield,  Poet  Laureate.  Sketch  adapted  from  the  Magazine 
World,  October,  1930,  Atlantic  Monthly  Company,  Boston. 

Henry  Ford.  Excerpts  taken  from  books  or  magazines.  Given  by 
two  boys  wearing  machanics'  aprons  and  carrying  garage  equipment. 
(Four  of  the  latest  books  respecting  Ford's  life  are.  My  Life  and  Woi'k, 
Henry  Ford,  Heinemann,  London ;  And  Then  Came  Ford,  Charles 
Merz,  Doubleday,  New  York ;  Henry  Ford,  Motor  Oenius,  W.  A. 
Simonds,  Doubleday,  New  York;  Henry  Ford's  Own  Story,  R.  W.  Lane, 
Jones,  New  York) 

Edison.  Adapted  from  the  World  Book  and  articles  in  local  news- 
papers or  from  biographies.  Given  by  ten  boys  carrying  mazda  lamp, 
stock  ticker,  model  moving  picture  machine,  phonograph  record,  or 
other  examples  of  Edison's  inventions.  (Four  of  the  latest  books 
jrespecting  Edison's  life  are.  Life  History  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison, 
F.  A.  Jones,  Grosset,  New  York ;  Thomas  Alva  Edison,  Benefactor  of 
Mankind,  F.  T.  Miller,  Winston,  Philadelphia;  Boy  With  Edison,  W. 
A.  Simonds,  Doubleday,  New  York;  Edison  As  I  Know  Him,  Henry 
Ford,  Cosmopolitan,  New  York) . 

Travel 

A  Door  Into  the  World.  An  introductory  talk  describing  the  values 
of  reading  books  on  travel. 

The  Glorious  Adventure,  Richard  Halliburton,  Bobbs,  Merrill,  In- 
dianapolis. Review  by  a  boy  wearing  Greek  costume  or  carrying  travel- 
ing accessories. 

Marco  Polo,  Junior,  H.  A.  Franck,  Century,  New  York.  Incidents 
from  the  book  given  by  a  boy  dressed  in  Chinese  costume. 

Seeing  America  Through  Books.  Brief  incidents  from  several  books 
connected  with  America  given  by  a  group  of  boys  and  girls,  carrying 
pictures  of  some  objects  illustrative  of  the  section  described.  Sketch 
written  by  children. 

Science 

Keeping  Up  With  Science.  Introductory  talk  on  the  value  of  the 
modern  books  and  magazines  of  science.  Reviews  to  illustrate  articles 
taken  from  the  Keeping  Up  With  Science  section  of  the  St.  Nicholas 
Magazine,  conducted  by  Floyd  L.  Darrow,  Pittsburgh. 
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The  Earth  For  Sam,  W.  M.  Reed,  Harcourt,  New  York.  Incident 
from  the  book  given  by  a  boy  carrying  a  Come — Alive — Poster  of  a 
dinosaur. 

Parachute,  Ramon  Guthrie,  Hareourt,  New  York.  Incident  from 
the  book,  given  by  a  boy  dressed  in  aviator 's  costume. 


General.  Little  Women.  Louisa  May  Alcott,  almost  any  publishers 
of  reading  materials  for  school  use.  Dialogue  by  three  girls  dressed 
as  Meg,  Beth,  and  Jo. 

Historical.  Witch's  Maiden,  M.  L.  Tyrell,  Harper,  New  York.  In- 
cident given  by  a  girl  dressed  as  a  witch. 

Humor.  William  Henry  Letters,  A.  Diaz,  Lothrop,  Boston.  One 
letter  given  by  a  boy  dressed  as  the  chief  character  in  the  book ;  pro- 
gram of  jokes  gleaned  from  various  sources. 

Adventure.  Falcons  of  France,  C.  B.  Nordhoff  and  J.  N.  Hall, 
Little,  Boston.   Incident  given  by  a  boy  dressed  in  aviator 's  costume. 

Mystery.  Mystery  stories  from  various  sources  told  or  dramatized. 
Original  mystery  stories  may  be  added. 


Being  Modern.  Introductory  talks  explaining  the  value  of  magazines 
to  supplement  books.  Reports  or  readings  from  articles  from  various 
magazines,  by  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  each  carrying  the  magazine 
that  he  or  she  is  using  as  a  background  for  the  part  taken  in  the 
program. 


Notice  of  assembly  programs  in  local  newspaper. 
Best  reviews,  essays  and  other  written  material  published. 
Exhibit  of  dolls,  scrapbooks,  models,  posters,  and  other  materials 
in  local  store  window. 
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